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Lory Keeper Guilford in the Porth. 





By James Clephan. 





BAKGE DAY—THE DUDGEON DAGGER—BORDER THIEVING, &c. 


HERE are few more readable or instructive 

S} biographies than the Life of the Right 

Honourable Francis North, Baron of Guil- 

ford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under 

Charles and James the Second. The tale is pleasantly 

and quaintly told by his youngest brother ; and he who 

reads it will not only enter into the peculiar character of 

its subject, but gain much information as to the times in 

which he lived. Tynesiders are especially indebted to the 

Writer; for, being on circuit with his lordship in 1676, 

Roger North made a note of our colliery waggonways, the 

fruitful parent of the railroads which now gridiron the 
Blobe. 

Francis, second son of Lord North, was one of a wide- 
branching family, “and no scabby sheep in it.” Of but 
moderate abilities, he gave them the fairest chance by his 
patient industry. He had a genius for taking pains. He 
was assiduous, persevering, discreet, and achieved success 
ins profession to which the Norths had given members 
for generations. He was successively Solicitor-General, 
Attorney-General, Lord Chief-Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Lord Chancellor. With no high endow- 
ments, he scaled the loftiest heights, teaching a lesson 
which, happily, thousands of his fellow-men may learn— 
the lesson that modest talents, allied with the quiet 
Staces of diligence and constancy, commonly conduce to 
‘cial advancement. 

When his lordship had become Lord Chief-Justice, his 


first Assize Circuit was the Western, whereto his Boswell 
accompanied him, and, reaching Launceston, pays us 
Northerners a pretty compliment. ‘* The trade here,” 
says he, “‘lying mostly with Londoners and foreigners, 
the people have a better English dialect than those of 
Devonshire, whose common speech, I think, is more bar- 
barous than in any other part of England, the North not 
excepted.” ‘*We were told that Saltash, three miles up the 
river from Plymouth, was anciently the port town; for, 
in old time, so high within land was safer than near the 
sea ; and well it might be so-to small vessels, But ever 
since ships have been built larger, partly for better roads 
and partly for better pilotage, the port towns have crept 
nearer the main; as, they say, would happen upon the 
Tyne, and Shields would become the port town, if New- 
castle had not a privilege that no common baker or 
brewer shall set up between them and the sea.” Yes! as 
“* they said,” Shields has become a port town. Nay! two 
port towns. But Newcastle is still a—if not the—‘‘ port 
town,” although “‘ baker and brewer” make bread and 
beer where they list. 

In the year 1676, the Chief-Justice, resolving “to turn 
vy the North,” paid “the Lord Rutland at Belvoir 
Castle” a visit, and then proceeded on for York and 
Durham, Arriving in York, he saw ‘‘little of curiosity 
besides the metropolitan church, which is a stately one 
indeed, only disguised by a wooden roof framed archwise, 
but manifestly seen, The gentry affect much to walk 
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there, to see and be seen ; and the like custom is used at 
Durham, In these churches wind musick was used in the 
cheir ; which I apprehend might be introduced for want 
ef voices, if not of organs; but, as I hear, they are now 
disused, . At Durham the Bishop [Lord Crewe] 
entertained, who is a sort of Sovereign or Count Paiatine 
there, but much shrunk below the ancient authority and 
dignity. . . . The Bishop carried his lordship to his 
ancient seat, called Auckland, which is to Durham as 
Croydon is to Lambeth ; and the entertainment was in all 
points, while his lordship staid in the Palatinate, as I may 
term it, truly great and generous, And thence the road 
lay to Newcastle over a very delightful plain, having 
Lumley Castle in view, on the left hand, most part of the 
way.” 

“ His lordship,” writes his brother, ‘‘was curious to 
visit the coal mines in Lumley Park, which are 
the greatest in the North, and produce the best 
coal, and, being exported at Sunderland, are distinguished 
as of that port. These collieries had but one drain of 
water drawn by two engines: one of three stories, the 
other of two. All the pits, for two or three miles to- 
gether, were drained into these drains, The engines are 
placed in the lowest places, that there may be the less 
way for the water to rise; and if there be a running 
stream to work the engines, it is happy. Coal lies under 
the stone ; and they are twelve months in sinking a pit. 
Damps, or foul air, kill insensibly. 
that the air may not stagnate, is an infallible remedy. 
They are most in very hot weather. An infallible trial is 
by a dog; and the candles show it. They seem to be 
heavy sulphurous air, not fit for breath ; and I have heard 
some say that they would sometimes lie in the midst of a 
shaft, and the bottom be clear. The flame of a candle will 
not kindle them as soon as the snuff ; but they have been 
kindled by the striking fire with a tool. The blast is 
mighty violent; but men have been saved by lying flat 
upon their bellies. When they are by the side of a hill, 
they drain by a level carried a mile underground, and cut 
through rock to the value of £5,000 or £6,900; and where 
there is no rock it is supported by timber.” 

Thus does Roger North discourse on what he had seen 
and heard while passing over our coalfields in the days of 
Charles the Second. Jogging along by the side of his 
learned brother, he journeyed from the Wear to the Tyne, 
climbing up the Long Bank, and descending from Sheriff 
Hill to the valley. He tells us that ‘‘ his iordship’s enter- 
tainment at Newcastle was very agreeable, because it 
went most upon the trades of the place, as coal mines, salt 
works, and the like, with the wonders that belonged to 
them ; and the magistrates were solicitous to give him all 
the diversion they could ; and one was the going down to 
Tinmouth Castle in the town barge. The equipment of 
the vessel was very stately ; for, ahead, there sat a four or 
five drone bagpipe, the North-Country organ, and a trum- 
peter astern; and so we rowed merrily along. The 
making salt I thought the best sight we had there. The 


Sinking another pit, 


other entertainment was a supper in the open air upon an 
island in the Tyne, somewhere above the town: and all 
by the way of ligg and sit upen the ground ; but provi- 
sions for a camp, and wine of all sorts, very fine, In 
short, all circumstances taken together, the cool of the 
evening, the verdant flat} of the island, with wuod dis- 
persed upon it and water curling about us, views of the 
hills on both sides of the river, the good appetites, best 
provisions, and a world of merry stories about the 
Scots (which, by the way, makes a great part of the 
wit in those parts), made the place very agreeable, 
where ‘everyone walked after his fancy, and all were 
pleased.” 

Thanks, Roger, for this seventeenth-century idyll of the 
Tyne and the King’s Meadows! He relates how “some 
of the Aldermen” told “‘ strange histories of their ceal- 
works ; and ene was by Sir William Blackett, who cut 
into a hill in order to drain the water, and conquered all 
difficulties of such and the like till he came to clay ; and 
that was too hard for him; for ne means of timber and 
walls would resist,and all was crowded together; and 
this was by the weight of the hill bearing upon clay that 
yielded. In this work he lost £20,000, Another thing 
that is remarkable is their wayleaves, For when men 
have pieces of ground between the colliery and the river, 
they sell leave to lead coals over their ground ; and #0 
dear that the owner of a good rood of ground will expect 
£20 per annum for this leave. The manner of the car- 
riage is by laying rails of timber from the colliery down 
to the river, exactly straight and parallel ; and bulky 
carts are made with four rowlets fitting these rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw 
down four or five chaldron of coals, and is an immense 
benefit to the coal merchants.” 

Talk of the recent “invention of railways!” Why, 
here they are in active operation before the Revolution 
of 1688! All that has been added is but improvement, 
step by step, in detail, The biographer was a good 
listener] and observer, and had the great gift of a dis- 
a disposition to be readily pleased. Well, too, it was 
for us that he had also a capacity and a desire te put 
down on paper what he saw and heard. ‘Thus do 
we learn all about the pleasant pic-nic of 1676 on the 
King’s Meadows, where the Mayor, Sir Francis Ander- 
son, played the host so handsomely; and, doubtless, 
among the many stories told to the strangers, his Worship 
did not forget to relate the legend of his family—‘ The 
Fish and the Ring.” 

“From Tinmouth his lordship went to dine at Seaton 
Delaval,” where Sir Ralph Delaval entertained his guests 
‘exceeding well” ; showed them the little port he had 
‘made for receiving small craft that carried out his salt 
and coal,” the King appointing him “collector and sur- 
veyor, and no officer to intermeddle there” ; took them to 
see his salt pans at work, and “the petit magazines of 4 
marine trade upon the wharf; and so,” says one ef the 
party present, ‘‘ he reaped the fruits of his great cest and 
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invention ; and if, in the whole, the profit did not answer 
the account, the pleasure of designing and executing, 
which is the most exquisite of any, did it.” 

It is not every ingenious man who can be so superior to 
Joss as Sir Ralph Delaval, “At the beginning of dinner, 
aservant brought him a letter, wherein was an account 
of a bag of water which was broke in his greatest col- 
liery ; upon which, holding up the letter, said he, ‘My 
Lord, here I have advice sent me of a loss in & colliery 
which I cannot estimate at less than £7,000; and now 
you shall see if I alter my countenance or behaviour from 
what you have seen of me already.’ And fell to discours- 
ing of these bags of water, and the method to clear them, 
as if the case had been another’s, and not his own. He 
said his only apprehension was that the water might 
come from the sea; and, said he, the whole colliery is 
utterly lost; else, with charge, it will be recovered. 
Whereupon he sent for a bottle of the water ; and finding 
it not saline, as from the sea, was well satistied. After- 
wards we inquired if the water was conquered, and we 
were told it proved not so bad as he expected ; for it 
seems that although £1,700 was spent upon engines, and 
they could not sink it an inch, yet £600 more emptied it, 
so that it had no more than the ordinary springs, and in 
about six weeks he raised coal again.” 

The thieving of cattle is described by Roger North as a 
relic of ‘the Border trade.” We are told of the “* peel 
houses” that were then common, built of stone, for the 
protection of householders who had anything to lose, “in 
the manner of a square tower, with an everhanging bat- 
tlement; and, underneath, the cattle were lodged every 
night. In the upper room the family lived; and when 
the alarm came they went to the top, and, with hot water 
and stones from the battlement, fought in defence of their 
cattle.” The union of England and Scotland brought so 
much security to the Border Land that “the Lord Gray 
of Wark’s estate, which before was not above £1,000 
perannum, hath since risen to £7,000 or £8,000.” Still, 
however, “the Border trade” went on to some extent ; 
and to put it down “‘the Crown sent Commissioners of 
Oyer and Terminer, directed to an equal number of Eng- 
lish and Scotch,” who ‘* hang up at another rate than 
the Assizes ; for we were told that at one sessions they 
hanged eighteen for not reading sicut clerici.” ‘Con- 
siderable reform” had thus been made; but there yet 
was need ef an officer called a ‘‘country keeper,” who 
had a salary from the country, and was “ bound to make 
good all the stolen cattle, unless found out and restored.” 

“When his lordship held the Assizes at Newcastle,” 
Lord Guilford’s biographer continues, “there was one 
Mungo Noble, supposed to be a great thief, brought to 
trial upon four separate indictments ; and he was so much 
of a South-Country Judge as not to think any of them 


well proved. One was for stealing a horse of a person 
unknown ; and the evidence amounted to no more than 
that a horse was seen feeding upon the heath near his 
shiel (which is a cottage made in open places of turf and 


flag}, and none could tell who was the owner of it. In 
shert, the man escaped, much to the regret of divers gen- 
tlemen who thought he deserved to be hanged ; and that 
was enough. While the Judge at the trial discoursed of 
the evidence and its defects, a Scotch gentleman upon the 
Bench, who was a Border Commissioner, made a long 
neck towards the Judge, and ‘My Lord,’ said he, ‘send 
him to huzz, and yees ne’er see him mere.’” 

There was also brought up for trial one of the 
“‘Bedlamers,” who sorely troubled the country with 
their lawless violence. Surprising one of his brethren 
asleep, he had killed him with a blow of his 
staff, and then bragged that he had given him “a 
sark full of sere benes.” So Roger writes the dialect ; 
and we also learn from him that the prisoner 
*‘would not plead to the country”: that is, when 
placed before the jury, he would not say whether he was 
guilty or not guilty, “‘ because there were horse-copers 
amongst them.” But the “press” being made ready— 
(the apparatus for squeezing a man till heeither pleaded 
or died)—his resolution gave way, and the trial went 
forward, and ended in his conviction ; whereupon he was 
hanged. These Bedlamers “were a great nuisance, 
frighting the people in their houses, and taking what they 
listed ; so that a small matter, with the countrymen [the 
jurors], would do such a fellow’s business.” 

Here, now, let us indulge in digression. We have been 
writing of Sir Francis North, who came to the Tyne in 
1676, and had a coin and dagger given to him on his 
departure from Newcastle. Leaving him to pursue his 
journey, we would go back about half a century, to the 
time when Sir James Whitelocke took the Northern 
Circuit, and in his Liber Famelicus, printed by the 
Camden Society (volume 70), made an entry of his 
receipts and expenses. ‘“‘The Northern Circuit was to him 
de claro this year (1627), £310 17s. 1d.; and his total net 
income of the year, £974 10s, 10d.”; a result which 
prompts the devout ejaculation of his pen, Deo gratias. 
He had “‘enterteynment” of the Bishop at Darlington, 
and Durham, with also a sum of £12. Nor did the Tyne 
fall short of the Wear. He had— 


Of the towne of Newcastle £2 
Of the Shirif of Northumberland at leave- 

taking, in gold 100 
Of the Maior of Newcastle at leave- 

taking, a spur royal in gold 0 


This ‘‘spur royal” was a coin of Elizabeth, bearing on 
the reverse a star resembling the rowel of a spur. (Nares’s 
Glossary.) It was the parting gift of the Mayor; and 
he had enjoyed, besides, ‘‘ enterteynment of the dyet of 
the towne during the assises for the countyes of the shire 
and the towne.” “Of the Shirif of Cumberland, he had 
all charges and a dagger”; and “‘of the Shirif of Carlile 
a dudgeon dagger.” 

This was in 1627, early in the reign of Charles the 
First. In the month of August, 1595, the Chamberlains 
of Newcastle, as appears by their accounts, ‘‘ paid for 2 
old spurr riolls, given to the Judges of the Assizes, yeirlie 
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accustomde, 15s, 6d. per peece, 31s.” The custom was at 
that time an established one; and when and how it 
originated it might be hazardous to conjecture, In 1676, 
when a second Charles was King, Sir Francis North was 
in the track of Sir James Whitelocke ; and there was still 
on the Tyne this custom of the dagger, and still a pen at 
hand making a note of it. Nor, in our own day, has the 
usage died out. Every Judge that comes this way re- 
ceives ‘‘dagger money ”—a broad coin, commonly of the 
seventeenth century. But when that century was 
running its course, ‘‘the Northumberland Sheriff,” says 
Roger North, “‘ gave us all arms: that is, a dagger, a 
knife, penknife, and fork, all together; and because the 
hideous road along by the Tyne, for the many and sharp 
turnings and perpetual precipices, was for a coach, not 
sustained by main force, impassable, his lordship was 
forced to take horse, and to ride most of the way to 
Hexham.” 

What his lordship saw on the road to Hexham is thus 
related :—‘‘ We were showed where coal-mines burnt 
underground, ‘at could discern nothing of it besides the 
deadness of the plants there. We were showed the Picts’ 
[Roman] Wall. But it appeared only as a range or bank 
of stones all overgrown with grass, not unlike the Devil’s 
Ditch at Newmarket, only without any hollow, and 
nothing near so big. Here his lordship saw the true 
image of a Border country. The tenants of the 
several manors are bound to guard the Judges through 
their precinct ; and out of it they would not go; no, not 
an inch, to save the souls of them. They were a comical 
sort of people, riding upon ‘ negs,’ as they call their small 
horses, with long beards, cloaks, and long broadswords, 
with basket hilts, hanging in broad belts, that their legs 
and swords almost touched the ground ; and every one in 
his turn, with his short cloak and other equipage, came 
up cheek by joul, and talked with my Lord Judge. His 
lordship was very well pleased with their discourse ; for 
they were great antiquarians in their own grounds,” 

How admirably we have here given the materials for an 
historical picture! And the artist would have choice of 
picturesque spots in which to group the strange proces- 
sion. 

The Judges “‘came at length to Hexham, formerly a 
metropolis of a famous shire of that name. From the en- 
tertainment and lodging there,” observes the brother of 
the Lord Chief-Justice, “it might be mistaken, but 
whether for a Scotch or Welsh town may be a nice point 
for the experienced to determine. The rest of the 
country to Carlisle was more pleasant and direct, and, 
bating hunger and thirst, which will not be quenched by 
anything to be fastened upon there but what the bounty 
of the skies affords, was passed over with content. At 
Carlisle nothing extraordinary occurred but good ale and 
small beer, which were supplied to their lordships from 
the Prebends’ houses ; and they boasted of brewing it at 
home. But, being asked with what malt, they made an- 
swer that it was South-Country malt. For, to say truth, 


the bigg (viz., a four-rowed barley) is seldom ripe; and 
the oats, which they call ‘yeats,’ are commonly first 
covered with snow. In Cumberland the people had 
joined in a sort of confederacy to undermine the estates 
of the gentry by pretending a tenant-right ; which, there, 
is a customary estate, not unlike ovr copyholds; and the 
verdict was sure for the tenant’s right, whatever the case 
was. The gentlemen, finding that all was going, resolved 
to put a stop by serving on common juries. I could not 
but wonder to see pantaloons and shoulderknots crowding 
among the common clowns, But this account was a 
satisfaction.” 

“In the return homewards from Lancashire,” the 
Chief-Justice ‘‘staid some days with Sir Roger Brad- 
shaw, whose lordship is famous for yielding the canal 
(or candle) coal. It is so termed, as I guess, because 
the manufacturers in that country use no candle, but 
work by the light of their coal fire. The property of it 
is to burn and flame till it is all consumed, without 
leaving any cinder. It is lighted by a candle like amber; 
and the grate stands, not against the back of a large 
chimney, as common coal grates, but in the middle, 
where ballads are pasted round, and the folk sit about 
it, working or merrymaking. His lordship saw the pits, 
where vast piles of that coal were raised; and it isa 
pity the place wants water-carriage, else London would 
be in the better part served with it,” 

Turnpike roads—canals—railways—all have come since 
the “merrymaking” round the cannel fire fell under 
the eye of Roger North; and now, not only “the 
better part,” but every part of London is lighted with 
coal gas ! 


The Pickle Parsan. 


HE present Rectory House at Sedgefield, erected 
by the Rev. George Barrington, was preceded 
ial} by a castellated edifice, which, after serving 
the purpose of a Rectory House for some years, was 
burnt down in 1792. During a lengthened period, 
previous to the destruction of the old house, the in- 
habitants of Sedgefield appear to have been greatly 
disturbed by the visits of an apparition known as the 
** Pickled Parson,” which, it was confidently declared, 
wandered in the neighbourhood of the Rector’s Hall, 
“making night hideous.” Whose wandering shade the 
ghost was supposed to have been is explained 48 
follows:—A rector’s wife had the ill-luck to lose her 
husband about a week before the farmers’ tithes fell due. 
Prompted by avarice, she cunningly concealed bis death 
by salting the body of her departed spouse, and retain- 
ing it in a private room, Her scheme succeeded, she 
received the emoluments of the living, and the next day 
made the decease of the rector public. Since the fire of 
1792 the apparition has not been seen. 
ALBERT PICKERING, Hull. 
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By Richard Telford, 


AvrHor or “ A History or Nrewcastie AND GATESHEAD,” &c. 





Richard Acton, 


BURGESS AND BAILIFF OF NEWCASTLE, 


hundred and fifty years, the name of Acton 
appears upon the roll of official persons 
=} in Newcastle. Richard Acton begins the 
list. He was one of the bailiffs of the town in 1307, 
and filled the office four times between that date and the 
year 1322, By a fortunate marriage he acquired con- 
siderable wealth, and the possession of money being then, 
as now, a stepping-stone to position, he became a leading 
citizen. His wife was Maud, or Matilda, one of the 
daughters of Richard Emeldon, who, if local records are 
correct, was eighteen times Mayor of Newcastle. When 
Edward II. fled hither with his favourite, Piers Gaveston 
(1312), Richard Acton was one of the burgesses who 
sympathised with the indignant nobles, and assisted in 
Gaveston’s downfall. And when the favourite was dead, 
and the king had come to his senses, he was one of 
eighteen Newcastle men who received a royal pardon. 

On the death of his father-in-law in 1333, Acton appears 
to have occupied the Mayor’s chair for the remainder of 
the municipal year, and to have been re-elected in 1334, 
the mayoralty of Jchn Dentonintervening. It was during 
Denton’s mayoralty that Baliol swore fealty to Edward III. 
inthe Black Friars monastery, and Richard Acton was in 
all probability one of the spectators of that solemn and 
important ceremony. That he had property in the county 
isapparent, for in the escheats of 12 Edward II. he is 
entered as paying half a mark fine to the Crown for license 
to receive from John of Halton the manor of Wytingdon. 
Edward III. appointed him to superintend, in conjunction 
with Robert Shilvington, one of the bailiffs, the repair of 
the West Gate, Newcastle, which at that time (1337) was 
not only situated in the weaker part of the town wall, but 
was itself greatly broken and destroyed. 

During the stormy period which followed (stormy, that 
is to say, in Newcastle, for the Crown and the town were 
at variance) he was one of fifteen victims of the Royal 
displeasure—wealthy scapegoats who bore the sins of the 
whole community. When kings wanted money, they had, 
besides the ordinary resort to taxation, two excellent 
methods of obtaining it—they sold privileges, and they ex- 
acted fines, It was a fine that the burgesses had to pay 
this time, and Acton’s share was rather more than ten per 
cent. of the whole. He and his wife were called upon to 


pay £160, equal, perhaps, to about £1,500 in the present 
day. The fine was levied in 1342—the year in which Lord 
John Neville, of Hornby, captain of the Castle, with three 
hundred men, dashed out of a postern near the tower which 
bore his name, and captured the Earl of Murray, chief of 
the Scottish army, then encamped to the west of the 
town. When the fines were levied, the king was pacified, 
and not only restored to the burgesses the privileges that 
in his anger he had withdrawn, but sanctioned a code of 
laws for the good government of the town which Acton 
and his fellow-citizens had drawn up. 

With this year the name of Richard Acton disappears 
from the municipal records, and the bearer of it inust have 
died soon after. His widow, Emeldon’s daughter, married 
Alexander, lord of Hilton, before 1351, for at that date, in 
conjunction with her second husband, she appointed a 
priest to the chapel of Jesmond, which had formed part of 
her father’s estate. The only daughter of her marriage 
with Acton—Elizabeth—had married Roger Widdrington, 
and among the Dodsworth MSS is one of 1340, in which 
Richard Acton and Matilda, his wife, give to Roger and 
Elizabeth Widdrington al] the lands in Newton in 
Edlingham which were formerly Richard Emeldon’s. 
And here the opportunity may be taken to correct a 
couple of errors relating to Richard Acton, which have 
crept into Welford’s ‘‘ Newcastle and Gateshead,” vol. i. 
On page 179 he is erroneously supposed to have lived to he 
M.P. for Newcastle in 1371; and on page 182, Elizabeth, 
his daughter, instead of her mother, is entered as marry- 
ing Hilton, 


William Acton, 
MAYOR OF NEWCASTLE AND M.P. 

William Acton occurs in 1331 as a grantee under the 
crown of a toft and 30 acres of land in West Swinburne, 
which formerly belonged to John Middleton, ‘‘ the king’s 
enemy.” His relationship to Richard Acton is not clearly 
traceable, but it is likely that he was a nephew, son of a 
brother named William, for in 1345, under the name of 
“William, son of William de Acton,” he granted to 
Roger Widdrington, who had married Richard Acton’s 
daughter Elizabeth, £20 a year out of ‘‘Qwhynitkiieffe 
and Toggesdon,” and £20 more out of “‘ Wissardsheles ” 
in Redesdale, and Roger, on his part, agreed that if a 
fine levied to him by William that year, of lands in West 
Swinburne, &c., should remain in force for five years, 
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then these rents should cease. From the documents re- 
lating to this transaction we learn also that his wife’s 
name was Mary, and that she was a daughter of Thomas 
Muagrave. 

Whatsoever may have been the relationship between 
these two Actons, they are found working together in the 
public life of Newcastle. In 1336 William’s name 
appears upon the roll of bailiffs. He had at that time 
a house in the Castle Mote for which he paid sixteen- 
pence per annum, and afew months earlier he had given 
John Huntingdon a “title,” or means ef subsistence, to 
qualify him for ordination asasub-deacen. It is pretty 
clear from these and the foregeing evidences that he wasa 
man of substance and position. 

Richard and William Acton were prominent men in 
Newcastle during an unusually eventful time. David 
Bruce and Edward Baliol were fighting for the crown of 
Scetland, and King Edward, having accepted the homage 
of Baliol, was assisting him with all the strength of the 
realm. Northumberland was in a state of ferment and 
diserder, and vast armies were marching backwards and 
forwards, making Newcastle their rendezvous in beth 
directions, and trying sorely the patience and the purses 
efthe people. King Edward was frequently here himself, 
and whenever his back was turned the Scots revenged 
themselves by harrying the Northumbrian farmers and 
laying waste their homesteads. In the winter ef 1339-40, 
they came as far south as Durham, and their march was 
distinguished by the usual amount cf murder, plunder, 
and destruction. Time and tempest had weakened the 
defences of Newcastle, but they were strong enough te 
warn off the marauders, and no doubt the Actons and 
their fellows kept a vigilant look-out, and were pre- 
pared to give the king’s enemies a warm reception. The 
position of affairs was, however, critical, and the 
king adopted a favourite plan of his for obtaining 
am expression of public opinion. He summoned 
a hundred and fifty-four of the principal mer- 
chants of the kingdom to meet him in the season of 
Lent at Westminster, in order that he might have theic 
advice “‘ upon arduous and most urgent business, especially 
touching him and his honour, and the state and salvation 
ef the realm.” Nine burgesses of Newcastle were ordered 
to attend this conference, and among them was William 
Acton. 

A little before Christmas, the king came to the Tyne 
with a great army, and, through disaster to the naval part 
ef his expedition, was detained in Newcastle a month. It 
was probably out of some disagreement eccasioned by the 
prolonged presence of the army on the Tyne that the 


king the following year (1342) deprived the town of its - 


privileges, and, as related above, fined the leading 
burgesses. By the time the fines were paid, or 
perhaps before, William Acton was re-elected builiff, 
and he continued in office, if Bourne’s list can be trusted, 
for ten years. During bis fifth term there was an inquiry 
concerning offences against the authority of the Bishop ef 


Durham over navigation and liberty of fishing on the 
south side ef the Tyne, and his name appears in a list of 
offenders. The following year he was elected one of the 
representatives ef Newcastle in Parliament, and entered 
upon his duties just after the news came te the town of 
the victery at Cressy and the siege of Calais—enterprises 
towards which the burgesses had contributed seventeen 
ships and three hundred and fourteen mariners. He 
would probably be still in London, when Bruce, taking 
advantage of Edward’s absence marched through Cumber- 
land, wasted Lanercost, plundered Hexham, captured 
Aydon Castle, and dashed through Ryton, to meet with a 
disastrous defeat at Neville’s Cross. In 1350, the year 
before he retired from office, he and his fellow burgesses 
obtained their license from the king te dig coals and stones 
in the Castlefield and the Forth, and, so to speak, 
originated the coal trade. 

It is probable that William Acton died somewhere in 
the “‘sixties” of the 14th century. One of the last acts 
recorded of him is a pious ene. In conjunction with his 
brother Lawrence, he founded a religious house (that of 
the Trinitarians) at the Wali Knoll, where three chaplains 
and three bedesmen were to pray for the health of him- 
self and Mary, his wife, while they lived, and for the 
repose of their souls after death ; and for the souls of his 
departed father and mother—William and Isolda Acton— 
as well as for those of his relatives, William and Dionysia 


~ Thorald, and other of his kinsmen and friends. 


Gilliam Acton, 
TEN TIMES BAILIFF OF NEWCASTLE. 

William Acton, “* junior,” became bailiff of Newcastle, 
in 1352, in immediate succession to William, his father. 
In the same year, as kinsman and heir of William 
Therald, he gave a rent of six marks per annum to the 
master and brethren of the Virgin Mary Hospital, and 
shortly afterwards acquired some property at Cramling- 
ton. Ten times altogether his name occurs in the annual 
list of bailiffs ; his last year of office being in 1365, when 
he was elected to represent his native town in Parliament. 
At least it is so conjectured, for the return is damaged, 
and only “ William A——” is discernible. The next year 
he was certainly sent to Parliament, and at Michaelmas 
was chosen mayor. Whether he occupied the post of 
mayor again in 1368 is not quite clear, but a deed, formerly 
to be seen in the vestry of All Saints’ Church, Newcastle, 
proves that he was re-elected te the highest municipal 
office in 1373. 

While William Acton (2) was bailiff, King Edward III. 
came to Newcastle (1355), and spent Christmas. March- 
ing northward, he reduced the Scots to submission, 
and then went over to France, captured King 
John and one of his sons, and breught them 
across the Channel. Four years later, Acton 
being still in office, St. Nicholas’ Church was 9% 
near completion that an indulgence of forty days was 
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granted to those whe assisted in furnishing it and devoutly 
and regularly attended mass, &. When he became 
mayor (1366), the king ordered a load of coals. The coals 
were te be sent from Winlaton to Windsor, and the ac- 
counts—preserved among the State Papers—show that 
the coals cost, at 17d. a echaldron, £47 17s. 8d. ; lighterage 
from Winlaton to Newcastle, £5 18s. 6d.; brokerage, 
£2 14s. ; freight, at 3s. 6d. a chaldron, £103 4s; delivery, 
£5 11s.—altegether, £165 5s, 2d. In 1870 he was appointed, 
by royal order, one of two persons who were to impress 
ships of 12 tons and upwards into his Majesty’s service in 
all perts and maritime places in the waters of the Humber, 
Trent, and Ouse, and ether waters between those rivers 
and Berwick. A couple ef years later he was ordered to 
have vessels ready at Southampton for the passage of the 
king and his troops on a foreign expedition, After his 
mayeralty, in 1373-4, his name drops out of the records. 
Whether his mortal course was finished at the same date 
as bis public duties, or whether he lived to see the long 
reign of Edward III. to its close, and the son of the Black 
Prince ascend the throne, is not known, for the day of his 
death and the place ef his burial find no entry in the 
annals of his time, 


Lawrence Acton, 


SHERIFF, MAYOR, AND M.P. 


The name ef Lawrence Acton is repeated in local 
history fer nearly acentury. It is not easy to assign the 
events in which it appears to distinct individualities. 
There may have been two, or there may have been three, 
or even four, Lawrence Actons in the municipality of 
Newcastle during that time, The Lawrence Acton who 
jeined his brother William in establishing a religious 
heuse at the Wall Knoll, in 1360, can hardly have been 
the same man who became bailiff of Newcastle, in 1374, 
whose name is attached to that oitice down to the end 
ef the century, and who figures also among the mayors and 
M.P.’s in the last ten years of that period. There is 
nething to show that the bailiff was the mayor, nor that 
either the bailiff or the mayor was the M.P. Such evi- 
dence as local reeords afford peints contrariwise, for, in 
1387, mention occurs of a senior and junior, and a con- 
veyance of land to the latter is made by certain persons 
whe seem to have been executors of the former. 

Leaving these conjectures, we come to the last Lawrence 
Acten who filled offices of honour and authority in New- 
castle, and about whose identity and continuity there is 
nothing to hazard and listle to surmise. Before his 
advent into municipal life the effice of bailiff had 
Passed away. Henry IV. ascended the throne on the 
last day of September, 1399, and in the following 
May the burgesses of Newcastle obtained from him 
acharter which separated the town from the county of 
Northumberland, made it a county of itself, and gave the 
inhabitants the power of appointing a sl eriff of their 
own, William Redmarshall was the first burgess who 





filled the office, and in 1421 the shrievalty was conferred 
upon Lawrence Acton. Thenceforward, so far as he is 
concerned, all is clear. He rose to the office of mayor in 
1428, and was re-elected in 1432, 1433, and 1437. To the 
Parliaments which met in 1431, 1432, and 1437, he was 
sent by his fellow-townsmen as the colleague of Robert 
Rhodes, the reputed originator of St. Nicholas’ steeple. 
During his mayoralty in 1433, he was one of a royal com- 
mission concerning the prerogatives of Bishop Langley, 
afterwards Cardinal ; and the following year, having been 
impleaded by the bishop for a debt, he received the king’s 
pardon’ of a sentence of outlawry which the bishop ob- 
tained against him. In his mayoralty also the Carr MS.— 
the most accurate codex of the mayors and sheriffs ef 
Newcastle, their arms, &c., that has ever been compiled 
—commences. He occupied a house in Pilgrim 
Street, adjoining on the south the hall or meeting-house 
ofthe Tailors’ Company, which then stood at the corner 
of Manor Street. There was also in the possession of the 
family a piece of ground on the east of the Castle, extending 
down to the Side, known for several generations as 
** Lawrence Acton’s Waste.” 

After 1437, the name of Acton is net seen in local 
history. It appears from the pedigree of Thirkeld and 
Amooats, in Surtees’s ‘‘ History of Durham,” that the 
Acton family merged into that of the Thirkelds, by the 
marriage of Jane, daughter of Lawrence Acton, with 
Christopher, son of Lancelot Thirkeld, knight. 


Joshua Alder. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN NATURALIST. 

In the genealogical history of Alnwick, the family of 
Alder ranks in age, if not in importance, next to that of 
Percy. There were Alders in Alnwick for three hundred 
years, with offshoots in various parts of the county, After 
the civil wars they were mostly Nonconformists, and, like 
other Puritans, adopted Scriptural names, displaying a 
marked affection for those ef Caleband Joshua. For more 
than a century there were both Caleb and Joshua Alders 
at Alnwick, and sometimes two or three of them together. 
One of the Calebs settled in Newcastle, and became an 
opulent tradesman. Among our local muniments is « 
deed of co-partnership for seven years from November lst, 
1762, between Caleb Alder, of Newcastle, gentleman, and 
Mark Harvey, of Newcastle, gentleman, who each contri- 
buted £500 for the purpose of “ buying and selling ef 
cheeses, bacon, ham, tallow, herrings, oranges, nuts, and 
apples [what a mixture !], and all such goods, wares, and 
merchandises as belong to the trade or business which the 
said Caleb Alder now carries on.” This Caleb was most 
likely the person mentioned in Douglas’s “* History of the 
Baptist Churches in the North of England.” It is recorded 
in that useful book that Mr. Caleb Alder, ‘‘a gentleman 
of great respectability,” was baptized at Tuthill Stairs 
Chapel in 1765, and that, in 1780, he left the body, and, 
assisted by his son-in-law, William Robson, conducted 
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Unitarian worship in a room at the North Shore, which 
afterwards expanded into Pandon Bank Chapel, with the 
Rev. Edward Prowitt as minister. Mackenzie confirms 
this account of Ualeb Alder’s secession, and adds that he 
afterwards removed to Alnwick. The business of ‘‘buying 
and selling of cheeses,” &c., was continued by Joshua 
Alder, who, in the Newcastle Directory for 1787, and 
again in that of 1801, is located in the Side. 

It is quite likely that Joshua Alder, of the Side, was 
the father of Joshua, the subject of this sketch, but there 
is no positive proof of the fact. Conjectures founded 
upon similarity of names and professions are dangerous 
temptations to the makers of histories and genealogies, 
and should be used sparingly. All that can be said for 
certain in this case is, that Joshua Alder (No. 2) was born 
in Newcastle, in 1792, The Rev. Edward Prowitt, whose 
ministrations, as we have seen, Caleb Alder had been the 
means of securing to Newcastle, supplemented the scanty 
income of a Dissenting minister by keeping a school, or 


more probably lived by his school and preached for 
nothing. Under his care, at his house in Pilgrim Street, 
Joshua received the rudiments of education. From Mr. 
Prowitt’s school he was sent to Tanfield, where a relative 
of his, the Rev. Joseph Simpson, conducted an educa- 
tional establishment of great repute. With him he 
remained till the age of fifteen, when his services were 
needed in the business, and he came home and donned 
the apron of a tradesman. The year after his return 
his father died, and young Joshua was left to carry on 
the shop, and be the principal support and stay of his 
mother and the rest of the family. The name of Joshua 


shortly afterwards disappeared from the title of the firm, 
and everybody who went down Dean Street saw in front 
of him, on the south line of the Side, the inscription, 
“ Mary Alder and Son.” 

Dr. Embleton, who, in the “‘ Transactions of the Tyne- 
side Naturalists’ Field Club,” has sketched the life of 
Joshua Alder with a loving hand, states that his friend 
never liked the business which his father’s death forced 
him to carry on. He wasa youth of studious habits, fond 
of drawing, of reading, of scientific experiments, and 
especially of such elementary science as the Rev. Wilham 
Turner was teaching the people of Newcastle, in connection 
with the ‘‘ New Institution” of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. As years passed away the trade became 
more and more distasteful to him, and it was practically 
left to his faithful friend and assistant, Mr. John Robin- 
son, now of Roseworth Cottage, Gosforth. As soon as he 
was assured of a moderate competence, about the year 
1840, he threw off the trammels of commercial life, and 
gave himself up to his favourite studies. 

Turner’s lectures and Bewick’s books had attracted 
Joshua Alder, and other thoughtful young men, to search 
the books of Nature. In his early manhood he had 


gathered together extensive collections illustrative of 
mineralogy, botany, and geology. He was accustomed to 
take long rambles, and to go upon distant excursions, 
filling his sketch book and his wallet with treasures, and 
his mind with that best of all knowledge—the knowledge 


which comes of personal experiment and observation. 
But, as Pope sings— 

One science only will one genius fit ; 

So vast is Art, so narrow human wit. 
Gradually his tastes became less diffusive, and his 
thoughts and energies began to concentrate’ upon a 
special branch of study, viz., Natural History, and upon 
@ particular department of it—the Mollusca. Before 
he was forty he had acquired sufficient knowledge of 
molluscan structure to compile a catalogue of such 
of those interesting organisms as were to be found in 
the vicinity of his native town. The catalogue was pub- 
lished among the papers of the Natural History Society 
of Newcastle, and was a valuable and distinct gain to 
science. By the year 1838, he had compiled a supple- 
ment to the local list, and contributed notes 
upon the land and fresh water Mollusca of Great 
Britain, After he was released from the cares of 
business, his pen was seldom unemployed. No fewer 
than fifty-three separate papers relating to Conchology 
and British Zoophytes—nineteen of them the joint pro- 
duction of himself and Albany Hancock—bear his name. 
Some of them were translated into French, and others 
into German, and everywhere they were received a8 
authoritative expositions of the subjects to which they 
relate. One of bis joint treatiees—that which deals with 
the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, a handsome quarto 
volume with eighty-three coloured plates by Albany 
Hancock—is a standard work, “‘ which,” writes Dr. 
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Embleton, “ will last as long as the study of Natural 
History shall be held in favour, and its praise is to be 
found in every published treatise on that science.” 

Mr. Alder was one of the founders of the Newcastle 
Natural History Society in 1839, and of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club in 1846, Of the latter organiza- 
tion he was president in 1849, and was at all times 
a diligent attender at its meetings, and a regular 
contributor to its stores. All contemporary na- 
turalists of note, at home and abroad, were at 
some time or other in correspondence with him, 
and one genus (Alderia) and nine species of Mollusca 
were named in his honour. The general esteem in which 
his character and acquirements were held were touchingly 
manifested in 1857, when the failure of the Northumber- 
land and Durham District Banking Company swept away 
all his property. A memorial to the Government was 
signed by the best known men in various fields of investi- 
gation and research, and a pension of £70 a year was ob- 
tained for him from the Civil List. Private benevolence 
also came to his aid, and a sufficient sum was subscribed 
to place him in a position of comfort, and enable him to 
pursue the studies to which the greater part of his life had 
been devoted. He never, however, fairly recovered from 
theshock. Onthe 2lst January, 1867, at the ripe age of 
74, be died. 

“In disposition,” writes Dr. Embleton, “‘Mr. Alder 
was mild, genial, and unobtrusive, willing at any time to 
mpart his knowledge to others with much affability, and 
never allowing the opportunity to escape him of encourag- 
ing the young and inexperienced student. In conduct 
upright and honourable, he was in feeling, word, and 
deed, a gentleman.” 


Che Newcastle Town's Hutch. 





N fe! N the City Treasurer’s Office, in Newcastle 
0) Town Hall, is still preserved the old Town’s 
vy Hutch, formerly used for the safe keeping of 
the money, books, and documents of the Corporation. It 
isa massive oaken chest, iron bound, and in shape as 
shown in our illustration. Its dimensions are aa follows : 
—Height, 34 inches ; width acroas, 40 inches ; depth from 
back to front, 4 feet. It is divided into two unequal com- 
partments by a strong lateral partition, The front com- 
partment, which is, roughly speaking, semi-circular in 
shape, is furnished with nine locks, and its massive lid, 
hinged, as may be seen in the drawing, is lined with iron, 
and has a slit in the centre for the admittance of money. 
Beneath the slit is an ingenious iron guard to prevent the 
abstraction of the coin, The oblong compartment at the 
back of the hutch, probably intended for books and 
documents, is furnished with two locks, one on either 
side, 
This relic of antiquity—for Dr. Bruce estimates its age 
at about 400 years—is of course no longer in use; but in 


former days it stood in the Guildhall on the Sandhill, 
then the seat of the municipal government, and into it 
the dues and other moneys of the town were dropped by 
the Clerk of the Chamber, after being duly counted by 
the two Chamberlains on duty. There were, under the 
old Corporation, eight Chamberlains annually elected by 
the burgesses, and each held the key of one of the locks of 
the hutch, the ninth being in the possession of the Mayor, 
so that the strong box could not be opened except in the 
presence, or with the consent, of the whole nine persons. 
The Chamberlains were thus a check upon the Chamber 
Clerk, and they in turn were checked by the twenty-four 
Auditors, also annually elected, and sworn to ‘‘ reasonably 
attend the accompts of the Chamberlains of this town for 
the present year, touching all manner of issues, profits, 
and commodities belonging to the Mayor and burgesses.” 





Tim Tunbelly (W. A. Mitcheil), in his famous letters to 
the Tyne Mercury (1822), throws much light upon the 
abuses of the Corporation at that time. He tells us that 
“the common practice is to put in as Chamberlains the 
deaf, the lame, and, worse than all the rest, the stupid, 
which persons are certainly unfit to manage such a 
revenue as £40,000 ver annum. But this is not all. We 
have had several men who have filled the office with bad, 
very bad characters, and, of course, totally unfit for a 
place of such responsibility.” The same writer gives a 
copy of a “curious document, written in an old hand,” 
which was presented to him by Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart. It is a list of “the places and officers of 
Newcastle, with their salaries and what such places were 
sold for by the Corporation,” and in it we find “the 
keeper of the town chamber or hutch” receives no salary, 
but pays the Corporation £100 for his appointment to the 
office, Very suggestive, this, of perquisites. 

On one occasion the town’s hutch was broken open and 
ransacked. This was during the riot about the scarcity of 
grain, July 26th, 1740, when the Corporation lost many of 
its records, charters, and books, and the sum of £1,200 
in cash, 

There is in the City Treasurer’s office another object, 
very interesting in this connection, and also as being a 
splendid specimen of the work of a famous Newcastle 
artist. It is a half-length portrait in oils, by H. P. 
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Parker, ef Judith Dowlings, or ‘‘ Old Judy,” as she was 
called, the messenger te the hutch. She is represented 
leaning upon the formidable stick with which she was 
wont in the early years of this century to keep the pre- 
cincts of the town’s chamber clear of loitering boys or 
others having no business there. Very appropriately, the 
face of the old lady looks down on the chamber where 
stands the venerable hutch she guarded so well. 
R. J. C. 


The Elsvan Tragedy. 





Northumberland, or rather a hamlet near it, 
‘im —bd| +was the scene of a terrible tragedy in 1791. 
Both the deed and the punishment—the latter especially 
—show an era of barbarism which, one would fain hope, 
has now gone by. The late Mr. Robert White collected 
the facts into a narrative, which, with some alterations 
and additions, is here presented to the reader. 

In the year 1791, Margaret Crozier, a woman advanced 
in life, occupied a portion of an old Peel House at a 
place called the Raw, near Elsdon. There she kept a 
small shop for the sale of drapery and other goods. On 
Monday night, the 29th of August, she was visited by 
Elizabeth Jackson, daughter of a farmer, and Mary 


Ee SILSDON, a village on the Scottish borders of 


Temple, noted in the neighbourhood as an excellent ~ 


hand at needle work. The object of these visitors was 
merely to pass an hour or two in conversation with old 
Margaret before bed time, As they retired, they heard 
twe or three dogs barking furiously around a pile of hay 
which was put up a short distance from the house. 
On being reminded to bolt the door for her safety, Mar- 
garet laughingly replied she “‘had aaething to fear, as 
nae doubt ane o’ Bessie’s.sweethcarts was no far off 
waiting to see her.” It happened that on the fol- 
lewing morning Barbara Drummond arrived from a 
neighbouring house to purchase some little com- 
medity ; but she was deterred from entering Margaret’s 
residence by observing some thread lying on the 
eutside of the door. This circumstance being men- 
tioned to Elizabeth Jackson and William Dodds, 
a joiner, neither of whom had seen the old woman 
that morning, they went to ascertain the cause. The 
deor was shut, but unbolted, and the dead body of Mar- 
garet Crozier was found in bed. The throat was cut, but 
the wound was scarcely so deep as to occasion death ; it 
was, however, bound up very tightly with a handkerchief. 
The palm ef one of the hands was severely lacerated, 
and a knife of the gully kind, stained with blood, was 
discevered amongst the bed clothes. The poor woman had 
apparently offered great resistance to the murderers. At 
the outside of the house was found a plough coulter, 
the point of which had been introduced at the edge of 
the door, by which means the oaken bolt had been 
thrust back from its hold, and the door forcibly 


thrown open. Sundry articles of wearing apparel, with 
® quantity of drapery, such as muslins, printed cottons, 
and handkerchiefs, were ascertained, by those with 
whom the deceased was on terms of intimacy, to have 
been taken away. 

The excitement which such an act caused in a neigh- 
bourhood unaccustomed to any crime of a like nature, is 
not difficult to conceive. People of all ranks and con- 
ditions, even at a distance of several miles, visited the 
spot on foot and on horseback; and the higher classes 
especially, both male and female, used every means they 
could devise in order to detect the murderer. The whole 
place underwent a rigid scrutiny; an inventory was 
taken of the various articles known to have been in the 
house ; and the officers of the parish of Elsdon offered a 
reward of five pounds to be paid on conviction of the 
offender or offenders. 

When a deed of this description is committed, it is 
rather singular what proof may be deduced against the 
perpetrator, from some object or circumstance which, at 
the time the former was seen or the latter took place, 
would appear to be scarcely deserving of notice. On the 
day preceding the murder, two boys had observed a man 
and two women of suspicious appearance near a sheep- 
fold above the Whitlees farm house. They had with 
them an ass which was pasturing in the fold; they 
themselves were at dinner; a piece of fat mutten 
and bread formed their meal; and one of the boys, 
Robert Hindmarsh by name, who lived at the 
farm at Whiskershield, took especial notice of a gully 
knife with which the man divided portions of the 
food for the females, and also assisted himself. The 
blade was not remarkable for length, but where it 
entered the haft the latter was secured from splitting 
by an iron hoop soldered with brass. Being seated on 
the grass, the man afterwards sung a song illustrative 
of the happiness of the life of a shepherd boy; and 
Hindmarsh observed the singer’s feet so closely as to 
recollect the kind (and, it is said, the number) of nails 
which appeared on the bottom of each of his shoes 
It accordingly fell out that William Marshall, of Land- 
shott, who had received a summons to attend the 
inquest, chanced to be at Whiskershield, and the boy 
having mentioned these particulars, they were reported 
by Marshall to the coroner, who stayed the inquest 
until both the young witnesses were brought before 
him. Hindmarsh appears to have been the most 
discriminating of the two, for when the knife was 
produced which was found beside the murdered woman, 
he instantly recognised it as the same which he saw in 
the man’s hand at the sheep-fold. The shoes which 
the man wore were also, by the boy’s recollection, 
found to correspond with several footmarks which 
were traced near the house at the Raw. Other persons 
had, on the same day, observed these wandering 
individuals in the neighbourhood, and on the day 
following they were seen driving a loaded ass near to 
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Harlow Hill. Moreover, a quantity of raisins and 
some peas were discovered beside a pike of hay, above 
the Whitlees, which were supposed to have been left 
by the party during their flight; and this also tended 
to indicate the direction they had taken. The man 
was nearly six feet high, strongly made, of a dark com- 
plexion, and his long black hair was tied in a club 
behind. He wore a light-coloured coat, with blue 
breeches and grey stockings. The women who accom- 
panied him were also tall and stout, one remarkably 
so. They were dressed in grey cloaks, had on black 
bonnets, and one of them wore a light stamped cotton 
gown. 

At this period the constables for Woodside and Elsdon 
were John Brown, of Laing’s Hill; William Hall, of 
Elsdon ; and William Tweedy, of Hudspeth. Arrange- 
ments were made for these officers to go in pursuit of 
the suspected persons. Mounting on horseback, they 
directed their course to Tyneside. On passing Harlow 
Hill, and approaching a dingle called Whittle Dean, 
not far from Horsley, they observed a man wandering 
amongst some whin bushes; and, guided by the descrip- 
tion given by Hindmarsh at the inquest, John Brown de- 
clared to his companions that this personage was the 
individual of whom they were in search. At a short 
distance some workmen were employed in building a 
stone wall, and one of the company rode forward to 
request them to be in readiness, should their assistance 
be required. John Brown then advanced on horseback 
to the stranger, laid his hand on his shoulder, and said, 
“You are my prisoner,” to which he replied, ‘‘ A poor 
prisoner you have of me,” and forthwith surrendered 
himself to the charge of the party. They next proceeded 
in quest of the females, one of whom was apprehended 
about a couple of miles westward from Ovingham, On 
bringing her and the male prisoner together, they denied 
all knowledge of each other; but a dog which accom- 
panied the woman fawned upon the other prisoner on 
weing him, and this slight incident afforded the officers 
cause to suppose they were acquainted. It was dis- 
covered that the prisoners were connected with what 
are called in Northumberland “ Faw gangs ”—tribes of 
sipsies. The man’s name was William Winter; his 
father and brother had in a former year been executed 
for robbery at Morpeth, and he himself had only a few 
weeks previously been liberated from some species of 
punishment which had been inflicted upon him for theft. 
The name of the woman was Jane Clark, the younger, 
otherwise Jane Douglass, whose family for some months 
in the winter season generally resided at Hedley Fell 
near Ryton, in the county of Durham, 

The prisoners were conveyed to Netherwitton for the 
Purpose of being examined by Mr. W. Trevelyan, a 
justice of the peace; but, that gentleman being absent, 
they were taken to Mitford and brought before Mr. B. 
Mitford. Marks of blood were observed upon Winter's 
shirt, which stains he alleged had been received in fighting 


with another of his tribe; but Mr. Mitford remarked 
that, had he been engaged in an encounter ef that kind, 
his shirt would in all likelihood have been thrown aside. 
The examination tended only to confirm the suspicion 
entertained against the prisoners, and they were com- 
mitted to the county gaol at Morpeth, on Saturday, 
the 3rd September. 


Search was made for the other woman, whe was ap- 
prehended at Barley Moor in’ Tynedale, together with 
the mether or a relative of one or both prisoners. The 
former was called Eleanor Clark, otherwise Eleanor 
Douglass ; the name of the latter was Jane Clark the 
elder, otherwise Jane Douglass, otherwise Jane Gregg. 
Both were taken before Mr. Trevelyan, who committed 
them to Morpeth Gaol on the 14th of the same month, 


When Margaret Crozier had received a quantity of 
drapery goods from Newcastle on the 29th of July, 1791, 
and was showing them to Elizabeth Jackson, Jane 
Gregg, as she was commonly called, entered the house 
and looked round it in a very careful manner, When she 
went away, Margaret rémarked she did ‘‘not like the 
appearance of that woman—she gazed so much about 
her.” On the night when the murder was committed 
Gregg lodged at the Huntlaw, a farm house north of 
Stamfordham, and would most likely meet Winter and 
the two women on the following day. She is said to have 
exerted herself in prevailing upon the younger branches 
of her family to put forth their hands to steal. If it were 
pointed out that danger was likely to be incurred by 
such a course of conduct, she usually observed, ‘‘ What’s 
five minutes’ hanging to a year’s pleasure?” 


At that time it was customary in the Northern Counties 
of England for the assizes to be held only once a year, in 
August; therefore the period from September, 1791, to 
August, 1792, afforded full scope to arrange and get 
together every information which could possibly bear on 
the subject of the murder. The trial took place early in 
the month in the Moot Hall at Newcastle. Very few of 
the particulars of the proceedings have reached us; but 
the case occupied the court nearly sixteen hours, and the 
place was crowded almost to suffocation. The boy 
Robert Hindmarsh furnished the clearest evidence against 
the male prisoner, and Elizabeth Jackson identified a 
nightcap and apron, found in possession of the females, 
which she herself had made for the murdered woman. In 
the course of the trial, when Mr. Trevelyan, who was 
bald-headed, was giving evidence, Winter, it is said, 
remarked that “‘his honour had great need of a wig. 
but,” continued he, putting up his right hand, and 
raising his own dark and profuse locks, “ he'll varry suin 
get my hair if he likes.” It was satisfactorily proved that 
the crime had been committed by the party. Jane Clark 
the elder was liberated, and sentence was passed upon 
the others im the following manner:—William Winter, 
Jane Clark the younger, and Eleanor Clark to be execu- 
ted ; the body of the former to be hung on a gibbet near 
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to the place where the murder was perpetrated, and 
those of the females to be dissected. 

From the testimony he bore against the prisoners, the 
boy Hindmarsh, who was about eleven years of age, was 
afterwards considered to be in great danger on account of 
the feelings entertained against him by Winter’s tribe, in 
consequence of which Mr. Trevelyan took him under his 
protection. He remained at Netherwitton as a servant 
for several years. Once he was beset by his enemies as he 
was returning from Morpeth, between Pigdon and Ben- 
ridge Hagg ; but, being mounted on a spirited horse, he 
cleared the hedge by the way side, and escaped through a 
plantation, Mr. Trevelyan afterwards sent him to live 
with the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Bywell, with the design 
of improving his education; yet even here he was not 
deemed to be in safety, and he was ultimately removed 
to the residence of Colonel Baird, about 20 miles north 
of Aberdeen. When he had been in Scotland about 
the space of eighteen months, he became unwell, and 
was recommended to return home. He arrived at 
Berwick by sea, and from thence was conveyed in Mr, 
Trevelyan’s carriage to Whiskershield, where his father 
resided, at which place, after lingering a few weeks, 
he died about the beginning of September, 1803, aged 
22 years. 

Winter, in his confession, stated that the house was 
first robbed, and the old woman left alive; but, through 


fear of detection, he sent the females back to ascertain ~ 


if she was not alarming the neighbours, and one of 
them on returning observed, ‘“‘There is no danger: we 
have tied her up from her meat”—a saying generally 
applied to the act of tying up a horse by the bridle 
or halter, when its owner is desirous it should not taste 
food. 

As a proof that Winter, notwithstanding his solitary 
confinement of eleven months, which must have shaken 
him considerably, was possessed of both nerve and 
courage, we may mention the following incident :—The 
Moot Hall in 1792, and for many years alterwards, stood 
on the spot now forming the north angle of the area 
which extends in front of the present edifice of that 
name, All prisoners charged witb offences committed in 
Northumberland appeared here upon trial, but were 
kept in the Old Castle for a short time previous to their 
undergoing that ordeal, and were taken back to it if 
found guilty. At the time when Winter and the two 
girls were about to be removed from the court, one of 
the latter, from the stunning nature of her sentence, 
had fainted, and Winter, although heavily ironed, raised 
her up and bore her in his arms to the door. Here, it 
is said, some individual, probably one of his own class 
who sympathised with the unfortunate man, stvod ready 
with half a gallon of ale, and handed it to him. This 
he drank off, and moved onward with his unconscious 
burden across the open space, which would measure 
about thirty yards, towards the old fortress. 

On Friday morning, the 10th of August, the town 


officers marshalled in front of the Castle, and the pri- 
soners, being placed in @ cart, were conveyed up the 
street, through Westgate. Immediately beyond this 
ancient portal, on the right of the road, a gallows wag 
erected. Winter acknowledged he was guilty; the 
women, however, protested their innocence ; but all were 
forthwith executed. The bodies, after hanging the usual 
time, were taken down: that of Winter was put into 
a long cart and conveyed northward to its place of 
destination ; those of the females were removed to the 
Surgeons’ Hall. 

The body of William Winter was gibbeted at Sting 
Cross, near Harwood Head, within sight of the Raw, in 
the clothes he wore when he was executed. Bands or straps 
of iron bound the limbs and chest; and these, at the top 
of the head, were connected with a swivel which was fas- 
tened to the arm or short beam projecting from the higher 
part of the upright shaft forming the gibbet. The 
shaft itself was about thirty feet high; it was of an 
octagona! shape, and the lower part of it was driven full 
of large-headed spike nails, Great difficulty was en- 
countered in hoisting the body, and for this purpose a set 
of shearlegs had to be obtained from Carrick Culliery, 
Though a very disagreeable spectacle, it was visited by 
thousands. When the body began to decay, the smell 
was so offensive that the horses which travelled the road 
could scarcely be urged to pass the place, The clothes, 
by degrees, rotted away, and when the bones were loosen- 
ing from each other, they were hung up in a new sack, 
tarred inside and out to resist the action of the weather, 
This also decayed, so that the whitened remains dropped 
down piecemeal, and the neighbouring shepherds were 
accustomed to bury them. Thus in the course of time no 
vestige of mortality remained to be seen. A wooden 
figure bearing some resemblance to the human form was 
afterwards put up. When the figure fell to pieces, 
another of a still ruder construction was suspended : this 
also disappeared; but the upright pole, known as 
** Winter's Stob,” long remained on the spot where the 
body of the murderer of Margaret Crozier formerly bung. 





Tom Spring. 

Random Shot, a correspondent of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, communicated the following additional 
particulars at the time the foregoing account originally 
appeared (Nov. 16, 1872) :— 

There are few people who have not heard something 


or other about the palmy days of pugilicm, when Tom 
Spring, Ben Caunt, Nat | pte Bo, Jim Ward, and 
Johnuy Broome were the heroes of the day. Amongst 
these men was one whose nature and feelings were 
s nsitive at least on one point, however callous 

hardy he might be as a professionai athlete. This man 
was a native of Northumberiand, nailed from the 
neigh'ourhood of Elsdon, was a representative of the 
gipsy or Faa gangs, and was stung to the quick by 
the reflections cast upon his family by those conversant 
with the facts connected with the murder of Mar- 
garet Crozier. Not being particularly enamoured 
with the treatment vouchsafed to the relatives of the 
murderer, he determined to pack up his traps 
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ture to survey the world on a larger scale. After 
- fashion of Hugh, the gipsy, in “* Barnaby Rudge,” he 
obtained employment in London at a mews, or stables, 
officiated as ostler for some time, then came out as a 
ilist, and changed his name from Tom Winter to 

Tom Spring. William Winter, the murderer, and Tom 
Spring, of fistiana memory, were thus own brothers! 
This coincidence is well known in the locality of Elsdon, 
Having been in company with the redoubtable Tom, I 
can testify that he was ‘as smart a built fellow as could 
be met with in aday’s march.” Though rather thin in 
his understandings, he was powerful at the shoulders, and 
one of the most dexterous boxers of his time. In social 
life, Spring passed under the style of “a decent, quiet 
fellow,” minus the bunkum and ness common 
amongst the fraternity of which he was a conspicuous 
character. After his retirement from the ring, Tum kept 
a tavern in London, and attained a respectable position 
as a Boniface, To the best of my recollection Tom 
Spring died in 1852, at the age of 72. Tom Hood (the 
elder), in alluding to the coldness cf the spring seasons, 
and quoting from Thomson’s Ode the line— 

Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, come, 
thus alludes to the great boxer :— 

For spring, I shrink and shudder at her name, 

I feel her a sad and bitter blighter, 
And suffer from her blows asif they came 
From Spring the fighter. 





The Faas or Faws. 

The late Mr. Ralph Carr Ellison, writing to the Weekly 
Chronicle from Dunston Hill in 1875, gave the following 
as the origin of the designation bestowed on the gipsies 
of the Borders :— 


At the beginning of the present century, up to 1820, 
Faws was the common name given to the gipsy folks of the 
Border by the gentry, and also by many of the farm 

rs. They were afterwards called contemptuously 
tinkers or muggers by the farmers, with whom they 
were in great disfavour, But Faws (or Faas, as the 
Scotch wrote it) was clearly their older and more proper 
designation. And some families of them came to assume 
it a8 a surname, writing “ John Faw,” or the like, on 
ir carts, The meaning, as <= designed, 
was assuredly nearly uivalent to “The Tawny 
Folk,” their complexion ing very different from 
the ruddy countenances of the Border peasantry. The 
word is a contraction of fallow, tawny, yellow, 
(Anglo-Saxon falwe), as we have it in “ fallow land,” 
that is, land left with its tawny hue as upturned 
by the plough, and not covered by any vegetation. 
Again in “fallow deer,” though this may have been an 
ish rendering of the French bete-fauve. There is not 
better name for a tawny greyhound or terrier than 
“Faw.” The beautiful lesser Cheviots, known as the 
Fawdon Hills, are all clad with extensive beds of bracken, 
or brake-fern, which in autumn or winter confer the 
richest fallow or tawny tints on the landscape. And at 
Fallowden, the seat of Sir George Grey, the ancient 
natural woodlands, on a varied surface, must have been 
rich in tawny, fallow-tinted brake-fern. 
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forthumbrian Man-Stealers, 


Ee slave trade may be said to have lasted in 





1) Northumberland, with brief intermissions, 
waa) from the dawn of authentic history, down 


till about Queen Anne’s reign. The Romans carried 
seat numbers of the hardy Bernicians over to the 


Continent as slaves, Some centuries later, accord- 
img to the famous story, a few beautiful Angli- 


can youths from Deira, standing in the slave mar- 
ket at Rome, attracted the notice of Gregory the 
Great, and led to the mission of St. Augustine 
to this country, and the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity. In the eleventh century, Mal- 
colm, King of Scotland, carried over the Tweed im- 
mense droves of Northumberland captives, so that for 
a long time after scarce a poor cottage in Scotland was 
to be found without one or more miserable white slaves. 
As the manners of the age softened, such whole- 
sale deportations ceased; but man-stealing still con- 
tinued to be practised, whenever opportunity offered, 
especially during the Border raids. After the dis- 
covery of America, and the ylantation of Barbadoes, 
Virginia, and other sugar and tobacco growing colonies, 
the demand for labour led to the transportation of 
petty malefactors from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to serve the planters for a longer or shorter term of years. 
There was scarcely a goal delivery, a hundred years ago, 
from which a batch of unfortunate wretches was not sent 
across the seas, to wear out the rest of their days in hope- 
less bondage, on the banks of the Potomac, the Rappa- 
hannock, or the James River; and not much 
further back than that, Manx, Scotch, Dutch, 
French, and other skippers, of the notorious type of Dick 
Hatteraick—half-smugglers, half-pirates, thorough ruffi- 
ans—were ever and anon spiriting away hapless youths 
to the West Indies or elsewhere, there to be sold to the 
planters, 

One sept of the clan Widdrington in particular, sadly 
degenerated from the chivalrous character and bearing of 
their noble ancestors, are said to have been in the habit of 
seizing by force able-bodied young men in Northumber- 
land, and getting them shipped off, as slaves, to the sugar 
plantations in the West India islands, They went so far 
as to pretend to have Government authority for so doing, 
like the press-gang in later times; and, under colour of 
ridding the country of idle, disorderly, or disaffected and 
dangerous persons, they carried on a lucrative trade with 
impunity for a good while, because no one who was ex- 
posed to danger from them dared to question the legality 
of their acts. The country people, unable to protect 
themselves, were hushed to silence by terror ; the nobility 
and gentry, Gallio-like, ‘‘ cared for none of these things,” 
if their own retainers were spared ; and the townspeople 
were also indifferent, the bulk of them being in no fear 
for themselves, On the disappearance of any incorrigible 
ne’er-do-weel, and the suspicion that he had been kid- 
napped by the Widdringtons, folks were usually disposed 
to exclaim, in terms something like those used by Sir 
David Lindsay with reference to the murder of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews— 

Although the deed’s been foully done, 
The loon is weli awa’. 

The very last of the man-stealing acts of these self- 
installed country-keepers used to be related by the well- 
known Mr. Henry Atkinson, schoolmaster in Newcastie, 
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who died in 1828, and from whose mouth the late Mr, 
Robert White took it down, and afterwards communi- 
cated it to Richardson’s Table Book. It seems that John 
Hall of Otterburn (‘‘Mad Jack Hall,” who suffered a 
Tyburn, after the "Fifteen, for high treason), had given 
directions to a young man in his service, on the eve of a 
Stagshawbank Fair, to meet him at the Bank at a certain 
time the next day. After sleeping all night at Cor- 
bridge Hall, on riding up to the fair next morning, he was 
surprised to see his servant in charge of a mounted 
herseman, who was turning into a lane leading to Sand- 
hoe. Hall advanced, and, addressing the young man, 
inquired the cause of his thus being taken into custody. 
The servant replied, his visage brightening at the same 
time, that he knew of no cause whatever ; he could only 
say that, whilst he was waiting his honour’s arrival, 
according to the instructions received on the previous 
day, the stranger on horseback came up to him, told him 
he was his prisoner, and dragged him away in the;manner 
he now witnessed. This stranger Hall knew to be a 
Widdrington, and, on questioning him as to the circum- 
stances, the fellow replied that he would not be interfered 
with in the discharge of his duty, that the youth'was in 
his keeping, and that to no person would he be account- 
able for him, save only to her gracious Majesty the Queen 
(Anne). 

Mad Jack at once divined the purpose for which his 
servant had been apprehended, for he had long heard of 


the masterful practices of the Widdringtons. He inter- 


ceded for the poor lad’s liberation, with all the eloquence 
of which he was master, urging that he had an aged 
mother and a sister relying upon him for support. But 
the other was inexorable, and told Hall he might just as 
well hold his tongue and go his ways. This trooper- 
like insolence was not calculated to soothe the laird’s 
rather fiery temper; so he drew up his horse in 
front of that of Widdrington, and commanded him 
to produce credentials to prove that, in the pre- 
sent instance, he was acting conformably to the 
law. Any man in those days who could afford te purchase 
arms wore them at his pleasure, and, of course, both Hall 
and Widdrington wers armed. The latter at once drew 
his sword, and, brandishing it with the air of a practised 
bravo, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is my commission.” “ Then we 
will test its truth !,” said Hall, and ere another word was 
spoken both alighted from their horses, 

The spot they stood on was a piece of level green 
sward, adjoining the road to Sandhoe. ‘‘ To work they 
went,” says the narrator ofithe ‘‘Table Book,” “and, 
though Hall was an admirable swordsman, he 
found himself for a time sharp enough beset by his 
adversary; yet he was cunning as well as skilful, and 
when he had given him play for a brief peried, he 
watched an opportunity, and, catching in his hilt the 
point of Widdrington’s weapon, by a sudden jerk he 
wrenched it from his grasp, throwing it behind him to a 
distance of nearly twenty yards. The defenceless man 


now supplicated for mercy, and Hall was too much of g 
gentleman te deny him the request. Widdrington had 
scarcely partaken of the clemency of his conqueror when 
his life was again put in the most imminent peril, 
and in a much more disgraceful way. The encounter had 
drawn around a large concourse of people, to the greater 
part of whom his evil practices were known and by whom 
he was thoroughly detested, and these, witnessing or 
making known to each other the whole affair, attacked 
him so fiercely with sticks and stones that he had great 
difficulty to escape.” 

The poor people of Northumberlaad, we are told, were 
thenceforth permitted to live unmolested, none of tie 
odious clan ever daring to show face among them after. 
wards ; and Mad Jack Hall, for his prompt challenge and 
exposure of the infamous system which the scoundrels had 
practised so long, received the most cordial expressiens of 
praise and gratitude. 


Solin Watheld, Forger. 





ma0HN HATFIELD, whe acquired the apped- 
NG lation of the “ Keswick imposter,” and whose 

; Ba| villainy excited almost universal hatred, was 
born at Mottram, Cheshire, in 1759, of low parent- 
age; but, possessing great natural abilities, he was 
considered handsome and genteel. After some domestic 
depredations, he quitted home, and got employment as 
rider to a draper in the North of England. In this 
capacity he became acquainted with a young woman, 
who was brought up with a farmer, but who was the 
natural daughter of Lord Robert Manners. His lord- 
ship promised her a dowry of £1,000 if she married to the 
satisfaction of her friends. On this becoming known, 
Hatfield paid assiduous court to the young lady and also 
to her friends, They were married, and he received 
£1,500 on his wedding day. Shortly afterwards the young 
couple set off for London, and he there described himself 
as a near relative of the Rutland family. 

The marriage portion being exhausted, he retreated 
from London, and was scarcely heard of for about ten 
years, when he revisited the metropolis, having left his 
wife and three daughters. He was soon afterwards com- 
mitted fora debt of £160 to the King’s Bench Prison, 
where he ingratiated himself with a benevolent clergyman 
who visited the prison, and prevailed upon him to make 
application to the Duke of Rutland. His grace, re 
membering about the marriage of his relative’s natural 
daughter, made inquiries, and caused him to be released. 
In the year 1785, his grace was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Hatfield soon afterwards put in an 4p- 
pearance in Dublin, stating that he was nearly allied to 
the Viceroy. As usual, he got into debt, and finally feund 
himself in the prison of the Marshalsea, He then peti: 
tioned the duke, who, apprehensive that the fellow 
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might continue his depredations in Dublin, released 
him on conditien that he left Ireland at once. Hat- 
field, seon after, found himself in prison in London 


again. 

After he had been in durance over eight years, a Miss 
Nation, of Devonshire, paid his debts and married him. 
He deserted her and two children at Tiverton, and 
turned up at Keswick, July, 1802, giving the name of the 
Hon. Augustus Hope, brother of the Earl of Hopetoun. 
From here he made excursions to Buttermere. Staying 
at the Fish Inn, he engaged the affections of Mary 
Robinson, the innkeeper’s daughter, known as the “‘ Beauty 
ef Buttermere.” They were married at Lorton Church, 
near Cockermouth, 2nd October, 1802. An account of 
the event found its way into the newspapers, and was 
brought under the notice of the real Mr. Hope. Hatfield 
was tried at Carlisle in the foliowing December for for- 
gery, &c., was found guilty and executed September 3rd, 
1803. He caused his coffin to be made prior to his execu- 
tion, and wished to be buried at Burgh from fear that his 
body should be “ resurrectioned.” But the inhabitants 
objected, and the body was taken back and interred in St. 
Mary’s grave-yard, the usual place for those who came to 
anuntimely end. Wordsworth and Coleridge sought an 
interview with him on the day of execution, but he re- 
fused to see Coleridge for some unknown reason. His 
execution did not take place till five in the afternoon on 
the Sands at Carlisle. 

E. Tuwarrtes, Bishop Auckland. 


Potable Cual-Wewers., 





OM ELLIOTT was a famous coal-hewer in the 

| county of Durham ever fifty years ago, I 
1 |} knew him when he hewed at Craghead 
Colliery, but at that time he had “‘ buffed his best,” 
and was but an ordinary coal-hewer. Previous te that 
time, however, it was reported of him that he “‘ put a 
wall ower” in a single shift; or, as the phrase went at 
that time, he “crushed a pillar of coal ower” in one 
day. How thick the ‘‘ wall” was I have never heard 
stated. 

Being at Chester-le-Street in the year 1860, I was in the 
Buck Inn, when some hewers came in, one saluting 
mother in the following fashion :—‘‘ Ho, Jack ! where’s 
thee warkin’ noo, lad?” ‘* Doon at the Lady Ann,” was 
the reply, meaning one of the Lambton collieries. ‘‘ But,” 
tid he, “‘aa can work ony way; beggor, aa wed hev the 
termpike up if it was coal.” He was a man of strong 
build, but not taller than 5ft. 8in. I afterwards learned 
that he was a “great hewer.” 

It will be in the remembrance of many that one Tho- 
burn hewed against two menand won. This was at South 
Tanfield. Thoburn had two boards, and his two men had 
one board each. 

In 1840 Joseph Rodham and Robert Whitfield hewed 





a match at Shield Row Colliery, which resulted in 
a victory for Rodham, They started back to back 
in a narrow board, each man driving a headway, 
one north and the other south. The matoh was arranged 
for a week of six days, but on the third day Rodham came 
upon some open “threads,” the coal tumbling off at the 
touch of his pick. This was a piece of good luck for Rod- 
ham ; but I think he was, previous to this, something 
ahead of his man. Whitfield then retired from the 
contest. No person was allowed to approach them closely 
while at work, but the men from other parts of the pit, at 
the end of their shift, congregated at the distance of a 
pillar from them, and cheered them with shoutsof ‘“‘ Had 
away, Rodham !” and “* Had away, Whitfield !” 

But I wish to state here distinctly that men who have 
hewed matches are not always the best hewers. In the 
year 1843, the year previous to the “‘great strike,” the 
men had restricted their earnings to 3s, 4d.aday. At 
that time the five-quarter seam was being worked at 
Craghead Colliery, and there was one John Temperley 
who had never thought of hewing a match, and yet he 
proved himself an extraordinary hewer of coals. The 
men descended the pit at four o’clock in the morning, but 
Temperley would remain at home, have breakfast with 
his wife, and go down about eight, returning to bank be- 
fore many of the men who had been at work all the morn- 
ing, having been in the face two, or two and a half, hours 
for his “stint.” Many a time was Temperley “‘ cracked” 
to hew a match by men half his calibre, but he never 
accepted the challenge. JOHN RowELL, Twizell. 


The OW Mansion House, 
Pewcastle, 


EALTHY people were formerly content to 
abide in their respective towns and districts. 
s To meet at certain times in their assembly 
rooms on the occasion of the race er assize balls, er to 
pay periodical visits to the local theatre, when the High 
Sheriff or the Mayor gave a ‘“‘bespeak,” were abeut 
the only dissipations they allowed themselves. New- 
castle was amongst the richest of the old Cerpora- 
tions, and for nearly 200 years beuntiful hospitality was 
dispensed at the old Mansion House inthe Close. To 
assist him to do credit to the town, as regards eating and 
drinking at least, a salary of £2,000 a year was paid to the 
Mayor, and a noble house, handsomely furnished, with a 
choice cellar of wines, was also provided for him. The 
Mansion House was built in 1691, and cost £6,000; but 
from time to time it was considerably enlarged afterwards. 
Besides this noble residence, there was provided for the 
use of the Mayor a handsome state coach, a barge, a 
valuable service of plate, an ample cellar of wine, &c. 
When the old close Corporations, with their many 
abuses, were swept away by the Municipal Reform Act, 
the Newcastle Mansion House did not leng survive, 
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although its abolition was strongly opposed by 
many of the inhabitants. Public meetings were 
held, and numerous petitions were presented, but all in 
vain, The old residence, with its costly furniture, 
its pictures, books, plate, and wines—all were sold by 
auction in January, 1837. Those opposed to the continu- 
ance of the old state of things maintained that the 
Mansion House had too often been made the scene of 
dissipation and extravagance. At the meeting of the 
Town Council where this sweeping change was carried, 
the majority was narrow—25 for to 21 against. The 
matter was debated with great acrimony and bitterness, 
and certainly served to keep the town in a state of tur- 
moil for months, The catalogue of the sale, copies of 
which are still extant, consists of 100 pages, to which are 
added particulars of “ the whole of the extensive cellar of 
fine port wine,” extending to eight pages more, Messrs, 
John and George Ewart were the auctioneers, and the 
sale began on the 3rd January, 1837, and lasted fifteen 
days. There was but a small attendance of the public, 
and the sale realised only £2,000. The wines were not 
sold till the August following. 

It was at the meeting of the Town Council held on 
January 21st, 1836, that it was decided to ‘‘ discontinue 
the Mansion House on the system heretofore practised.” 
Future mayors, it was also resolved, should receive £1,000 
a year salary, ‘‘ for the purpose of keeping up certain re- 
stricted hospitalities,” &c. Newcastle was not then half 
the size it is now, nor had it half the population of the 
present day; but still it could make a clamour when 
necessary, and the opponents of this scheme certainly 
made themselves heard. They affirmed that there was 
indecent haste, as well as trickery and deception, in carry- 
ing out the resolution of the Council. There was some 
force in the argument of those who contended that the 
great bulk of the property in the Mansion House was 
town’s property, and should have been held in perpetuity 
for the use and benefit of the people. The pictures and 
engravings (most of them at least) were fine specimens 
of art; many of the books were rare editions, and such 
works as D’Oyly and Mant’s’ Bible, Horsley’s 
“ Britannia Romana,” the Declarations and Treaties 
between Charles I, and his Parliament, Johnson’s quarto 
Dictionary in 3 vols., besides several local histories, 
brought very much less than they would have done at the 
present day. Horsley’s great work was sold for £5, 
and the Declarations and Treaties of Charles I. brought 
only £3. According to Brand, all the gifts to the Corporate 
body were to be by them held in trust for the use and benefit 
of the inhabitants of the town ; but this rule, which had 
been faithfully observed for more than two hundred years, 
was over-ridden when the contents of the Mansion House 
were sold, The silver plate weighed nearly 3,000 ounces. 
A tradesman in the town bought one piece, which was of 
splendid workmanship, of solid silver, and nearly five feet 
in circumference, for the price of old metal. Amongst the 
many wonderful things in the tine old mansion was a three 


{Tag 
hundred and sixty-five day clock, “an almost unique 
specimen of horology,” according to the catalogue. There 
were also sold 38 pairs of blankets, 26 goose feather beds, 
47 pairs of linen sheets, a large number of hair mattresses, 
20 handsome bedsteads, and a vast quantity of glass— 
17 dozen goblets, 47 dozen tumblers, 47 dozen wine-glasses, 
and over a hundred cut decanters, &c. 

The Mayor's salary remained at £1,000 for more than 
twenty years, although the late Alderman Gregson, with 
characteristic pertinacity, moved year after year for its 
abolition, He succeeded at last, however. The sum now 
allowed to the Mayor is £300, though he is always 
recouped for any large extra expenditure. This is a great 
falling off from the old days of which we have been writ- 
ing. The cost of the old Mansion House establishment 
amounted to over £3,000 per annum, and the interest on 
capital sunk to £400 more. From his private purse the 
Mayor often spent large sums; the annual ball and supper 
cost about £300; the entertainment of the judges, £500; 
and servants’ wages and liveries not less than £250. 

How completely the glories of the old Mansion House 
have departed may be realised from the present appear- 
ance and condition of the building. It is now occupied 
by a timber merchant. Deals and baiks have taken pos- 
session of an edifice in which the chief citizens of New- 
castle once held their festivities. The old Mansion 
House, in fact, as may be seen from the accompanying 
sketches, is a bedraggled relic of ancient greatness, 





The Mansion Bouse Clock. 


Amongst the many curious and valuable articles 
which were sold at the great Mansion House sale in 
1837, not the least interesting was the handsome clock, 
which had stood in the Mayor's Parlour for over 120 
years. This rare old timepiece became the property of 
the late Alderman Dunn, of Bath House, and is now 
in the possession of that gentleman’s grandson (Mr. 
George Dunn, of London). That it is the clock, there 
is no manner of doubt, as it answers in every way to 
the description in the sale catalogue :—‘‘ Lot 788: A 
three hundred and sixty-five day clock, in a singularly 
beautiful japanned case.” Writing lately to a friend, in 
answer to some inquiries respecting this remarkable 
clock, Mr. Dunn describes it as standing nearly nine 
feet high, the case being decorated with old japanned 
work, The weights, which are very large, drive 
it for nearly eighteen months, with an available 
fall of less than five feet. The date on the clock is 1711, 
but there is no maker’s name, The face is of brass, 
lackered and silvered, and beautifully engraved with the 
arms of the Newcastle Corporation, and the words: 
“Math. ‘Featherstonhaugh, Esgre., Mayor; Francis 
Rudston, Esqre., Sheriffe.” Besides this, there is ® 
cherubim supporting arms (twice), the device of crown 
and crossed sceptres, and cherubs supporting, repeated 
four times. There is a tradition that the clock in the old 
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Mansion House days was wound-up in state by the 
Mayor every New Year's Night. The present proprietor 
continues the same custom, though, as he remarks, “ with 
perbaps less pomp and ceremony.” 





The flapor’s Clock. 

Another three hundred and sixty-five day clock, made 
about 1770, was purchased by the Newcastle Corporation 
in 1885, and was set up in the Mayor’s Chamber in the 
Tow: Hall, where it still stands, This clock was for- 
merly, and for many years, in the possession of Mr. 
Robert Watson, of the High Bridge Works, and of his 
nephew and successor, Mr. Henry Watson. It was con- 
structed by Walker, a member of an old family of clock- 
makers, whose place of business was in the Close, during 
the last century, and one of whom, it is every way likely, 
was the maker of the famous Mansion House Clock. 
The Mayor’s Clock is furnished with a plain but hand- 
some case ; the figures on the dial are still very distinct ; 
and we believe it is a correct and good timekeeper. 
Like many clocks made in the last century, it shows the 
phases of the moon, the day of the month, &c. ; but this 
part of its mechanism is now out of gear. An advertise- 
ment appeared in the Times, in 1827, offering a three 
hundred and sixty-five day clock for sale, the price being 
£20. The advertiser stated that only three such clocks 
were known to be in existence, and menticned the where- 
abouts of the other two. As that was neither the 
Mansion House nor Mr. Watson’s residence, however, he 
was evidently ignorant of the fact that these rare time- 
pieces had sometimes been produced in Newcastle. 





florth-Country Clockmakers. 

The reputation in which a well-made English watch is 
held all over the world, in spite of competition from the 
much cheaper productions of America, to say nothing of 
those of Swiss and French manufacture, speaks well for 
the skill and care which our artisans can still bestow upon 
their work. But if the watch of home manufacture still 
“goes” well in the markets of the world, the English 
clock has decidedly ‘trun down” too much, and shows 
evident signs of an “‘ untimely stopping” altogether. We 
have not space here to discuss the causes of the decay of 
English clock making, once a flourishing local industry at 
all events, It is merely our business to speak of the 
old Newcastle clockmakers at a time when the town 
Possessed workmen who were unrivalled for their skill 
and ingenuity. In the first directory of Newcastle, 
printed by Whitehead in the year 1778, we find the 
names of no more than eight clock and watchmakers. 
of which the following is a list:—Wm. Coventry, west 
end of Low Bridge ; Wm. Fenton, east end of Denton 
Chare ; Thos, Greaves, Quayside ; Hugh Stokell, Pilgrim 
Street ; John Scott, Sandgate Gate; John Shipmen, 
King Street; John Weatherston, Wool Market; and 
John Walker, Close. In 1782 they had increased in 


number to twelve, the most important of whom were 
John Wilson, Flesh Market, and Andrew Strachan, 
High Bridge. Still later we find John Craig located 
in the Broad Chare, and Thomas Pearson in the 
Groat Market. But other towns and villages in the 
Northern Counties have been noted as the residence of 
ingenious horologists. Among the best known of these 
old clockmakers, whose names may still be seen on rare 
specimens of their workmanship, were the following :— 
Joseph Atkinson, Bottle Bank, Gateshead ; John George 
Chambers, Pipewellgate, Gateshead; John Carnaby, 
Hexham; John Bolton, Chester-le-Street; while in 
Sunderland the Gowlands attained great local fame. 
Horology is undoubtedly one of the fine arts, and a 
first-rate timepiece is a marvellous piece of mechan- 
ism. It almost seems instinct with life. There is some- 
thing quite as pathetic as humorous in the story of the 
poor Highlander who had, for the first time in his life, 
become the owner of a watch, and who, when it stopped 
(which it did the next day, of course), took it back to the 
shopman, telling him sadly that it ‘‘dee’d yesterday.” 
The once thriving and important business of clockmaking 
is dead, too, we are afraid (in Newcastle at least), and 
there is little chance of its ever being revived. 





The Last of the Mewcastle Clockmakers. 


In the top storey of an old house in the Side, just above 
the Dog Leap Stairs, there died one day in August, 1885 
(as announced in the Weekly Chronicle of the 15th of that 
month), an old inhabitant of Newcastle—Mr. Frank 
Graham, the last of the old race of Newcastle clock- 
makers. Old Frank, who used to declare that he would 
leave no successor to his craft, served his apprenticeship 
with Mr. T. Greaves, whose name we may still see on 
many a good old-fashioned clock yet held as authorities 
when exactness is required, although long since relegated 
from the parlour to the kitchen. After the death of Mr. 
Greaves, Mr. Graham commencd business for himself, 
working chiefly for the different watchmakers in the 
neighbourhood, so that his reputation as a master of his 
craft was necessarily confined to the few people who em- 
ployed him. In this quiet way, old Frank lived his quiet 
and uneventful life; his leisure time being occupied in 
perfecting and completing a wonderful clock which was 
begun by his father and himself, and by which he hoped 
to establish his reputation as a mechanician, This clock, 
which was designed to rival the famous specimen in 
Strasbourg Cathedral, contained three dials, giving the 
time of day, the day of the month, the age of the 
moon, and the motion of the heavenly bodies, having 
an orrery in the centre portion. There were also two sets 
of musical barrels, and a variety of mechanical devices, 
such as a ship in full sail, figures to strike the hours and 
quartera, &c. The calculations for this clock, all 
worked out by Mr. Graham himself with mathematical 
exactness while a young man, were sufficient to fill a 
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goodly volume, Amongst other works Mr, Graham ex- 
cuted was a beautiful self-acting lathe for cutting the 
wheels used in his business, which performed the service 
with perfect accuracy. The manner of his death was sin- 
gularly characteristic. Although above 80 years of age, 
he literally died in harness, A friend one morning entered 
the room which served him as a domicile and a workshop, 
and found the old man lying dead beside his lathe, with 
an unfinished piece of work upon it! The mechanism of 
the buman machine had fairly run down, while the task 
was yet unaccomplished, 





The Fiery Clock-Fpece. 

The clock in the tower of St, Nicholas’s Church, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, was illuminated with gas on the night of 
December 5, 1829, when the Rev. John Dodd was ‘“‘ wor 
vicar.” ‘It was an event of sufficient interest at the time 
to give rise to two local songs. One of these songs was 
written by Robert Nunn; the other, which is copied 
below, and which was sung to the tune of ** The Bold 
Dragoon,” was the production of William Oliver. 
The son of a cheesemonger, the latter poet was 
born in the Side, Newcastle, on the 5th of February, 
1800. William was destined to be a draper and hatter, 
and served his time with Mr. Bowes, of the Bridge 
End, Gateshead; but he soon relinquished that line of 
business, and joined his brother, Mr. Thomas Oliver, 


at the corner of the High Bridge, in the Bigg Market, ~ 


asagrocer. There he remained till his death, which took 
place on the 29th of October, 1848, and consequently ere 
he had completed his forty-ninth year. His mortal 
remains were buried in the Westgate Cemetery, Arthur’s 
Hill. Av collection of his songs and poems was published 
in 1829, and dedicated to Robert Bell, Esq., Mayor of 
Newcastle. The songs, which form but a small part of 
the work, are mostly local, all clever, and were long 
highly popular. Many of the characters mentioned in 
them have now faded, however, into the misty distance, 
and that naturally lessens the interest attached to the 
lyrics, ‘**‘The Newcassel Props” is the best of the lot. 
Others are ‘* The New Markets,” ** The Bonassus,” “‘ The 
Lament,” and ‘“‘The Newcassel Millers.” Among the 
poems are several inspired by the Spirit of Liberty, 
evoked by the democratic movements in Spain and other 
Continental countries in 1820 and thereabouts. 


Aa think there’s nowt will noo amaze, 
Whatever comes to pass, 
Since Nichol, in his dotin’ days, 
Hez lit his clock wi’ gas. 
On a’ wor decent, pious ways 
They seem determint te encroach, men, 
For noo they’ve myed poor Nichol blaze 
Te suit them rips, the hackney coachmen, 


Like a’ that te the Church belangs, 
They say it minds itsel’ ; 

But wiser far, for, when it’s wrang, 
It hez the sense to tell. 

Wor lazy parsons, yince a week, 
Invite the godly folk te slumber ; 


{Tay 
But Nichol preaches day an’ neet, 
And bids the warld their moments number, 


A brother burgess luvs a byen,— 
A... cm oped pa 
they play’d the aad game ower en 

Wi’ Nichol for the hob : — 
They painted, proppt, and myed him shine, 

Tho’ not, aa’m shyure, before ’twas needed ; 
An’ noo, te see hissel’ se fine, 

The poor aad fellow’s gyen leet-heeded, 


Time never went, sin’ aa can mind, 
Se lightly on before ; 
Whe knaas but Fortune still may hev 
Some brighter hoors in store ? 
Worx thanks are due, for when wor fou, 
We'll see te carry hyem the likker, 
But, if ye’ve onny leet te spare, 
Oh, hinnies, ’luminate wor vicar. 


A Tweednauth Patriarch. 





I} ULLER’S “ History of Berwick,” published in 

1799, contains the following note, communi- 

; cated in a letter to the author from the Rev. 

Andrew Thompson, minister of the Relief Congregation 

in that town, dated Berwick, February 1, 1797:—“In 

Berwick there are many that I know upwards of eighty: 

James Stuart, living in Shaw’s Lane, and an old dragoon, 
was born in the year 1709.” 

Had this been correct, James Stuart would have been 
in his ninety-first year at the commencement of the 
present century ; and, as his death did not take place till 
the year 1844, he would then have passed his hundred and 
thirty-fourth year. He would still have fallen far short 
of Old Parr, who is said to have been 152 years and some 
months old when he died, and of the yet more marvellous 
Henry Jenkins, who, if we may trust the authorities, 
lived till he was 169 years old. But he would have over- 
passed the average duration of man’s vital lease in Britain 
by more than a hundred years,—an Englishman or 
Scotchman’s expectation of life, at the hour of birth, 
being only thirty-three years. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the honest 
Relief Minister was mistaken in his date. For, according 
to Jemmy Stuart’s own account in his latter days, and his 
generally received biography, published in the local news- 
papers during his lifetime and at his death, he was born 
on Christmas Day, 1728, at Charleston, in South Carolia, 
United States, seven months after the accession of George 
the Second. Assuming this to be true, he died in his 
116th year, 

William Howitt, in his “‘ Visits to Remarkable Places.” 
was the first to make the reading public of Britain aware 
of the existence of this aged Samson, but he had long 
been well known before that on both sides of the Border. 
He travelled for many years with a “ cuddie-cairt” round 
about the country asa higgler and carrier; but age and 
infirmity forced him to give up his humble occupation. 
He then supported himself by his fiddle, on which he was 
a very indifferent performer. Sheldon, in his “ History 
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of Berwick,” tells us he might often be seen at the corner 
of Hyde Hill (the customary place of meeting of the 
farmers and corn factors on market days), on some fine 
market day in June, shivering out a trembling tune from 
his rude fiddle, for, like Scott’s Last Minstrel, “he an 
uncertain prelude made,” anything but inviting to musical 
ears. 

Howitt says of this old, old man:—“‘Imagine me 
sitting in a lane near Berwick-upon-Tweed, and opposite 
tome James Stuart, the descendant of Scotland’s ancient 
kings, the son of a general of a former century, the grand- 
son of the lady of Airlie, the spectator of Culloden and 
Prestonpans, the soldier of Bunker’s Hill and Quebec, a 
man considerably more than one hundred years, and the 
reader must be satisfied that wonderful things have not 
yet ceased.” 

Wonderful things, indeed! If all that is told of this 
alleged scion of royalty be true, then is the truth strange, 
stranger than fiction. His father, according to himself, 
was General John Stuart, a near relative of Prince 
Charles Stuart, the young Chevalier, eldest son of the 
Pretender. His mother’s name was Ogilvie, and she was 
adaughter of that famous lady who is the heroine of the 
fine old Scotch ballad, *‘ The Bonnie House of Airlie,” 
commemorative of the burning of that ancient place, 
in Forfarshire, by the Marquis of Argyle, in 1640, 
General Stuart is said to have been killed in America, at 
the head of his troops—risings having taken place 
amongst the colonists; and his widow subsequently re- 
turned to Scotland. This was when James Stuart was 
about seven years of age, and he, with his sisters, was 
brought up at the house of Airlie. In the ever-memorable 
year, 1745, he was at school, then aged fifteen. Having 
plenty of money, he ran away from school, being curious 
tosee the upshot of events. He marched south with the 
Highland army, and was a spectator from the adjoining 
heights of the Battle of Prestonpans. In that short but 
eventful action, he saw the lamented Colonel Gardiner 
knocked off his horse by a ball, and his death-blow dealt 
by the miller of Invernayhale. He also witnessed 
Johnny Cope’s flight from the field, and, inspired by 
youthful enthusiasm, threw away his bonnet and ran into 
the thick of the fight, where he had a near look at the 
face of the adventurous Prince Charles Edward, his blood 
relation, He accompanied the rebels on their triumphal 
march back to Edinburgh, and when Charles took posses- 
tion of his ancestral palace, he had the honour to be intro- 
duced to him, and, according to his repeated statement, 
drank a glass of wine with him. He was also present on 
the field of Culloden, so fatal to the hopes of the Stuarts, 
How he managed to escape does not appear, but he seems 
soon afterwards to have changed sides. For, when in 
about his twentieth year, he enlisted in King George's 
tervice, in the 42nd Royal Highlanders. He remained in 
that regiment six or seven years, At the time of General 
Wolfe's expedition to Canada, he was serving as an en- 
"gn, and he fought at the memorable battle of Quebec, 


1759, After the close of this war, he sold his commission, 
but again, in a short time, entered the service ; and when 
the North American colonies revolted, he was serving in 
the ranks, He was engaged in the bloody action which 
took place at Bunker’s Hill on June 17, 1775; but shortly 
afterwards he changed his mode of life, and went to sea on 
board a man-of-war. In this capacity he served his king 
and country for about sixteen years. He was present 
when the gallant Admiral Kodney destroyed the French 
fleet under Count de Grasse, in the West Indies, on the 
12th of April, 1782. He had hitherto escaped unscathed ; 
but in this action he was wounded on the head, in the 
thigh, and in both legs, Disabled for a time, he left the 
king's service, He afterwards turned to the mercantile 
marine, and served for some years as a common sailor on 
board several trading vessels. Then he joined a regiment 
of Fencibles, and coming with it to Berwick, about the 
time of the threatened French invasion (1795), he con- 
tinued ever after to reside in that neighbourhood. 

Down till within a year or two of his death he con- 
tinued to travel up and down the Northern Counties of 
England and the South of Scotland, first, as we have said, 
as a higgler, and latterly as a mendicant. It is averred, 
however, that he never asked alms, though he, of course, 
willingly took whatever was freely given him. He repaid 
his entertainers with his performances on the fiddle. His 
favourite airs were ‘The Lad with the White Cockade” 
and “The Campbells are Coming.” More characteristic 
by far were his feats of almost superhuman muscular 
energy which he was wont to exhibit, with a not 
unnatural pride, for the astonishment of his friends and 
patrons, These feats, according to Sheldon, were such as 
the following :—“ Lifting with his teeth a kitchen or 
dining table, six or seven feet long; raising from the 
ground on his hand men weighing about 20 stone (one 
gentleman informed the writer that he raised him and 
another person on his shoulders; their united weight 
might have been from 24 to 27 stones) ; lifting from the 
ground 18 half-hundredweights fastened together on an 
iron bar with one hand ; and last, though not least, carry- 
ing, the breadth of a haystack, a cart loaded with hay, 
the cart estimated to weigh half-a-ton, and the hay one 
ton.” At the time when he performed the latter feat 
(about 1812), he was, if the date of his birth is correctly 
stated, nearly eighty-four years old. He merited and 
obtained by such prodigious acts and deeds his nick-name 
of ‘‘ Jemmy Strength,” or ‘‘ Jemmy Strong.” 

Stuart was no monogamist ; for he married successively 
no fewer than five wives; and, had the laws of his 
country permitted, he might have had as many as 
Solomon. The names of these highly favoured women 
were:—Ist, Catherine Bane, of a Caithness family ; 2nd, 
Annie M‘Donald, also of Celtic extraction ; 3rd, Nancy 
Riddle, of Spittal, near Tweedmouth ; 4th, Peggy Hewit, 
a Berwickshire lass; and 5th, Isabel Dawson, a girl com- 
paratively, who was but 36 years old when her cen- 
tenarian spouse died. By these wives Jemmy had twenty- 
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seven children, ten of whom were killed in battle—four in 
the East India Company’s service, two at Trafalgar, one 
in the Scots Greys at Waterloo, and two at Algiers with 
Admiral Sir David Milne. 

The following conversation between William Howitt 
and old Jemmy is highly interesting. We give it in 
Howitt’s own words :— 


** Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ were all very kind tome, Sir 
Walter Scott sent for me to go to Abbotsford. He sent 
to Mr. Robinson, the minister of Newton, near Cold- 
stream, desiring him to send me. So, at length, after 
many delays, I got a cuddie (jackass), and went—but 
when I got there Sir Walter was dead, and all his family 
gone. lt was a pity,” be said, ‘*‘for Sir Walter was a 
Justice of the Peace, and a Justice of Quorum too, and 
he might have been able todo summut for me.” I told 
him it was a pity Sir Walter had not seen him, as he was 
a great writer, and would have made a figure of him in a 
romance. The old man seemed to smile at the idea. 
“* Would he really ?” said he, but then added, “ Weel, we 
must try to figure in another world.” (Scott would 
undoubtedly have made him a hero in some novel. and 
conferred on him the same species of immortality he did 
on the Black Dwarf.) Itold him he might live to reach 
120. He said :—‘* Weel, that is all a hidden mystery; and 
it is as weel that it is, for it is our business to learn to put 
our whole trust in Providence. Aye,” said he, “I have 
gone on above 100 years, and my faith is stronger than 
ever. If my eyes did not fail me, I should have the plea- 
sure of reading my Testament over a g many times 
yet, as I have done many times already, till I have it 
almost off by heart; but my wife reads it for me, and 
that’s a great comfort.” 


On many occasions Sheldon heard him repeat a series of 


chapters from the Old, and another series from the New _ 


Testament—such was the wenderful tenacity of his 
memory, even in the extremity of old age, The chapters 
recited were the first and succeeding chapters of Genesis, 
and the third and succeeding chapters of the Gospel of 
St. John, “ He went on,” says the historian, “in a rapid 
and apparently mechanical muttering style, and we 
imagine we could trace back the acquisition of these extra- 
ordinary stores of Biblical lore to his earlier youth, from 
the broader Doric of his Scotch pronunciation manifested 
in repeating the passages of Scripture, than in his ordinary 
discourse, His emphasis was from this reason very 
peculiar, The words—*The deevil led him up into an 
exce-eding high mountain,’ struck peculiarly on our ear, 
He could seemingly have gone on to any extent, but was 
stopt from dread of physical exhaustion.” 

Through a notice which anveared in the Berwick and 
Kelso Warder, the aympathy of several of the benevolent 
public, including her Majesty, was awakened in Jemmy’s 
behalf, and a fund was raised for his relief, so that he 
spent his latter days in comparative comfort. He could 
read and write up to the last year of his life; but for some 
months previous to his death be was childish and idiotic. 
The patriarch died on the 11th of April, 1844, the immedi- 
ate cause of death being a fall, which injured his hip 
joint. Thousands went to look upon the patriarch of 115 
years, alleged to be the last of the Royal Stuarts, as he 
lay in his coffin. Jemmy’s countenance once seen was 
never forgotten. It had, says one who knew him well, 
“*a cast of elongation, by which the uncropt chin pro- 


truded far down the broad, square chest, while the large 
furrowed haffets of hoary eld, gigantic cheek bones, 
prominently attenuated, and the fitful glimmerings of 
eyes, hazy with age, were overshadowed with shaggy eye- 
brows. The head contained the notion of a giant fallen 
into decrepitude, and it was su closely poised between a 
pair of Atlantean shoulders, that it was obvious some 
stroke of bodily deformity had modified the frame of its 
owner ; the downward continuation of his figure consisted 
of two immense bony arms, a short squat trunk, and two 
short legs, with an ungainly bend, which, in vulgar 
parlance, is termed bow-houghed.” A curious portrait of 
him, taken in the last year of his life, was printed on a 
broadsheet containing an account of his “* strange, 
eventful history.” Therein he is represented playing on 
the fiddle, with a crutch supporting his right side, This 
portrait is here copied, 
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Pity it is to disturb received and credited myths, but 
truth compels us to say that much of Jemmy’s biography 
“‘lacks confirmation.” The story of the Lady of Airlie, 
for instance, is apocryphal; for the heroine of the 

étish ballad, born in 1596, was a grandmother in 
1640, and therefore no daughter of hers could have borne 
this modern Hercules in 1728, the apparent date of the 
old man’s birth. Then, bonny Prince Charlie never had 
such a cousin as General John Stuart, though he had, s# 
@ companion-in-arms, in the ’45, the gallant Colonel John 
Roy Stewart, who raised a regiment in Edinburgh for 
“the good old cause,” during a stay of the Highland 
army in the Scottish capital. So General Stuart, if not § 
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mere creature of the imagination, could have been kith 
and kin to the royal Stuarts only by many long removes. 
It is possible, however, that Jemmy’s father may have 
held his Majesty’s commission, and that he was killed in 
the South Carolinean troubles, which began in 1719 with 
bickerings between the Churchmen and Dissenters in the 
colony, and ended in 1728 by the lords proprietors resign- 
ing their chartered rights and the Crown assuming the 
direct government. To judge of Jemmy himself by his 
habitual bearing (no infallible way, it must be confessed), 
he had very little gentle blood in his frame, His manners 
were coarse and blunt. This may have been the result of 
his long association with wild, reckless characters in the 
army, navy, and elsewhere. But, as Phedrus says cf the 
empty wine cask, “*some flavour of the liquor will still 
cling about the staves,” so, if our hero had mixed in early 
youth with the best society of Scotland, if he had been 
college bred, as he was once heard to state, and had 
partly received his education at the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen, it is inconceivable how he should 
not have retained some perceptible smack of it. 

James Stuart’s funeral was attended by a great num- 
ber of people, not only from the town of Berwick,$but 
from all the country round. All crowded forward to 
bear the coffin, if only but for a moment, that they might 
have the pleasure of saying thereafter they helped to 
carry the last of the Stuarts to the grave. His body was 
laid in Tweedmouth Churchyard, not far from the last 
resting-place of John Mackay Wilson, author of the 
famous “ Border Tales.” 





Feederich Sheldon, Author of “The Bistorp of 
Berwick.” 


Sheldon’s ‘* History of Berwick,” from which quota- 
tions concerning the Tweedmouth patriarch are given in 
the foregoing article, was the work of William Thompson, 
a strolling player who assumed the name of Frederick 
Sheldon. Correspondence ou the subject occurred in the 
“Notes and Queries” of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
in 1885, Two of the communications then printed are 
here appended. 


The first time I saw Frederick Sheldon was on the 
stage in front of Billy Purvis’s show at Newcastle Kaces, 
nearly sixty years ago. His father was also there, though 
not in the capacity of an actor, After Billy had ex- 
hausted all his persuasive eloquence in ‘calling upon the 
People to “come up and see wor show,” the company re- 
tired to begin, with young Sheldon as sole musician, with 
his fiddle. The next time I saw Frederick was in 
Methuen’s long room in Gateshead, at that time in the 
Sccupation of Messrs. Ferguson and Fisher, as managers 

: & strolling company of players. Sheldon was their 
Violinist, and Occasionally went on in minor parts, A\l- 

h passionately fond of acting, Sheldon never was 
anactor. He came to Berwick about the year 1836, with 
Palmer's company. At that time Berwick possessed a 
snug little theatre, which was unfortunately destroyed 


by fire a few years after. On the boards of this old 
house many of our best actors of the olden time have 
performed, notably the Kembles, Macready, George 
Frederick Cooke, Gustavus V. Brooke, &c. When 
the latter first came here, he was a mere youth, accom- 
panied by his mother, and was announced in the bills as 
** Master Brooke.” 

Sheldon continued to pay occasional visits to Berwick 
until about 1840, when he got married and settled down in 
the Border town. He had an old building fitted up as a 
theatre, which he conducted very successfully for a short 
time. During his brief management, he had a few stars 
engaged. Two I distinctly remember—the African 
Roscius and Mr. Ternan from Newcastle, This specula- 
tion failing, Sheldon now gave himself up to literary 
pursuits, in which he was eminently successful. 

Besides writing a poem called ‘‘ Mieldenvold” and 
publishing ‘* The Minstrelsy of the English Border,” he 
was the author, or, more correctly, the compiler, of a 
**History of Berwick-upon-Tweed.” This volume was 
published in 1849 by Adam Black, of Edinburgh; by 
Longmans, Brown, Green, and Longmans, London; and 
by John Wilson, Berwick. It is an 8vo volume, demy, 
of 432 pp. In this work Sheldon thus winds up his 
preface :—‘‘In conclusion, I desire all critics to review 
my work like scholars, not mangle it like butchers, ‘to 
make it a dish for the gods, not a carcase for the 
hounds.’” 

I have some reason to remember Sheldon’s literary 
labours. During his compilation of the “‘ Minstrelsy,” he 
borrowed some books, which he forgot to return; such 
also was the fate of a volume of playbills of the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, during Penley’s management. These 
bills were printed on a quarto sheet of demy, forming two 
8vo pages, facing each other, being the second and third 
pages of the sheet when folded, so that at the end of the 
season they could easily be stitched or bound together, 
thus forming a compact and handy volume, Some 
years after Sheldon’s death I came across part of one of 
these bills in a huckster’s shop doing duty as waste paper, 
“To what base uses may we come at last.” 

J. M., Berwick. 


I knew Sheldon well. His real name was William 
Thompson; his father’s name was James Thompson. 
The old gentleman was a cabinetmaker, who lived in 
Blenheim Street or Blandford Street, Newcastle, 
and used to eke out a living by making portable 
writing desks. His son was a strolling player, and 
used to pitch histent or booth in all parts of Durham and 
Northumberland. Thompson was always wretchedly poor, 
and oftentimes a little coarse mouthed. I have been told 
by the late Mr. W. Alder, publisher of the Blyth Weekly 
News, that when Thompson was in the neighbourhood of 
Blyth he would go and order a few bills for his pavilion, 
and sit in the workshop from morning till closing time, 
reading all the time, because, as Mr. Alder thought, he 
had nothing more substantial to feed upon. During my 
apprenticeship with Mr. J. Lee, in St. John’s Lane, 
Newcastle, we used to ‘‘do up,” that is, bind his 
** Mieldenvold ” now and then, as he could only redeem a 
few copies at a time. I remember that several of our 
local men, such as Dr. Bruce, Mr. John Fenwick, and 
I think the Duke of Northumberland, were patrons of his, 

It was at times dismally amusing to hear him tell of his 
writing poetry under annoying hindrances, such as his 
wife washing the crockery that had been used at the last 
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repast on one corner of the table, while he was writing at 
the other corner. An accident was sure to happen. 
Perhaps one of the dishes would be broken, and he, after 
uttering a coarse word or two, would say, ‘‘ How you 
startled me ! and, what is worse, you have startled a grand 
idea out of my head, and neither the good plate nor the 
good idea can be startled back again, They are gone, 
gone, gone for ever.” 

Thompson used to say he had dropped into great 
wealth and honour when Longmans gave him £50 for his 
**Minstrelsy.” He was very giad and proud of it. He 
was often called, playfully, “* Berwick Bay,” by those;who 
could make free with him. This arose from his having 
written two rather curious lines in a ballad called “ The 
Northern Star.” The lines were :— 

The sun went down in Berwick Bay, 
Down in the sea went he, 

I find from a cutting in my scrap book that he died at 
Stockton ‘“‘on the 13th,” but "nfortunately I have 
neglected to note the month and the year. The cutting is, 
I think, from the Newcastle Chronicle of about twenty-five 
years ago, and the following is a copy of the notice :— 
“ At Stockton, 13th inst., Mr. Frederick Sheldon, aged 
34, author of ‘The Borde: Minstrelsy,’ ‘History of 
Berwick,’ &c,” Wa. Moran, Newcastle, 


Che Norman Heep, Newcastle, 





HE first Norman Castle at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was built by Robert Curthose, the eldest son 
of William the Conqueror, and was probably 

a@ mere wooden fort, raised upon an earthen mound, 
Robert’s brother, William Rufus, built a more substantial 
fortress on or about the same site, and from it the town 
received its present name. This latter fortress wag 
improved upon, if not entirely rebuilt, by Henry IT., who 
in 1172 erected the Keep, which still survives as restored 
in the beginning of the present century. 

The history of the Keep for many years preceding this 
restoration is a history of dilapidation and decay. In 
the reign of James I. (to go no further back), an inquisi- 
tion which was held complained that the great square 
tower was full of chinks and crannies ; that one-third of 
it was almost taken away; and that all the lead 
and coverings which it had of old were embezzled and 
carried off, so that ‘“‘the prisoners of the county of 
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Northumberland were most miserably lodged by reason 
of the showers of rain falling upon them.” Some repairs 
were made; but the Keep got gradually worse, so that 
when Bourne wrote his ‘‘ History of Newcastle” (pub- 
lished in 1736) it was roofless, while all the floors had 
fallen in, except the first floor, which formed the roof of 
the gaol in the basement. 


In 1780, the chapel of the Castle was used as a beer- 
cellar by the landlord of the Three Bulls’ Heads public- 
house; in other parts of the Keep there was an ice-house, 
as well as a currier’s workshop; and on the top of the 
walls (which were thirteen feet thick) was a cabbage 
garden. The lessee of the building in 1782, one Mr, John 
Chrichloe Turner, did his best to complete the degradation 
of the Castle by advertising it to be let as a windmill ! 
The advertisement ran as follows :—** To be let, the OLD 
CasTLE in the Castle Garth, upon which with the greatest 
convenience and advantage may be erected a Wind Mill 
for the purpose of grinding Corn and Bolting Flour, or 
making Oil, &c, There is an exceedingly good Spring of 
Water within the Castle, which renders it a very eligible 
situation for a Brewery, or any Manufactory that requires 
a constant supply of water. The proprietor, upon proper 
terms, will be at a considerable part of the expense, 
Enquire of Mr. Fryer, in Westgate-Street, Newcastle.” 


Our illustrations are interesting as enabling us at a 
glance to contrast the present aspect of this venerable 
Norman work with that it presented before it was 
restored, and when it was at its lowest point of decay. 
Our smaller view is from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Border 
Antiquities,” for which work it was painted by that 
famous Newcastle artist, Luke Clennell, and engraved by 
John Greig. The ‘‘ Border Antiquities” was published 
in 1814, and the sketch must have been made before or 
during 1810, as alterations in the Castle-yard were begun 
in thelatter year. The earthen heap in the foreground of 
Clennell’s picture is ‘‘The Mound,” which stood about 25 
yards south-west of the Keep, and may have been the 
site of the original fort of Robert Curthose, The square 
mass of masonry on the left is part of the Old Baillie 
Gate of the Castle, which stood facing the end of the 
street now called Bailiff Gate. The house on the right of 
the picture is now removed, and the door next it, with 
the ladder leading up to it, is now reached by a flight of 
stone stairs. The lower steps of these can be seen on the 
left hand side of our larger illustration, which shows the 
Keep as it stands at present. 


The old Keep was purchased by the Corporation of 
Newcastle for £600. It was, says Mackenzie, renovated 
in 1812, Alderman Forster was the moving spirit in this 
work, Many have found fault with him for adding the 
battlemented top, which is quite out of character with 
the architecture of the Keep; but Newcastle folks may 
well overlook the incongruity in gratitude for the preser- 
vation of a rare relic of antiquity from utter ruin and 
destruction. R. J.C. 
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Riding the Stang, 





as well as a written law, of which the former 
is the rough-and-ready outcome of the senti- 
ments of the common people, and the latter the 
deliberate calm expression of constituted authority. In 
England and Scotland, notorious breaches of decorum 
used formerly to be punished, both in town and country, 
by subjecting the misdemeanants to public ridicule, 
through causing them to “ride the stang,” or, as it was 
termed in some parts of the South, to “ride Skimming. 
ton,” a term of unexplained origin. The stang was some- 
times a piece of stout paling, borrowed from a neighbour- 
ing fence, but more generally a cowl-staff, such as was 
used to hang a water-vessel or cowl on, so as to enable it 
to be borne by two persons. ‘‘ Where’s the cowl-staff?” 
cries Ford’s wife, in the *‘ Merry Wives of Windaor,” 
when she purposes to get Falstaff into a large buck-basket 
with two handles, and cover him up with foul linen, “as 
if it were going to bucking”; and when the staff or stang 
is produced and passed through the handles, the fat 
knight is borne off by two of Ford’s men to Datchet 
Mead, like a barrow of butcher’s offal, and there thrown 
into a muddy ditch, close by the Thames’ side, 

Hereabouts in the North the cowl-staff or stang was 
used in a different fashion, Riding it was the usual 
punishment inflicted on husbands who thrashed their 
wives, and on wives who cowed their husbands, as well as 
on fornicators and adulterers, Such persons, also, 
as followed their occupations on Christmas Day, 
New Year's Day, or any other general holi- 
day, or at prohibited times when there was s 
strike among workmen, ran a great risk of having to go 
through the same ignominious ordeal, after which they 
very seldom recovered their character in the opinion of 
their neighbours. Over-reaching in trade was occasionally 
punished in the same rude way; and it was not an un- 
common thing, a generation or two since, for a school- 
boy who had offended against one or other of the bye-laws 
enacted by his schoolmates to be stanged, The proper 
mode of carrying out the sentence of the mob lawgivers 
was by bearing the offender up and down, mounted 
backwards, upon the stang. On this fickle and painful 
seat he was borne about the neighbourhood, attended by 
a swarm of children and adults, huzzaing with all their 
might, and pelting him with every «manner of filth. 

Mr. Longstaffe, in his ‘‘ History of Darlington,” says 
he once witnessed the custom in that parish; but he 
adds that it ended in such increased cruelty to the poor 
victim revenged (that is, we infer, to the brute of a man's 
wife) that he verily believed she died from grief, and he 
apprehended no such transaction would ever again take 
place there. It had become so obsolete at the time the 
stang was Jast used in Darlington that one part of the 
ceremony, once considered essential, because emphatically 
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adding insult to injury—the demanding fourpence frcm 
the misdemeanant for giving him a ride—was either 
forgotten or dispensed with. But riding the stang is 
still in fashion at Northallerton, where a case occurred 
not long since, 

At many places a stang-rhyme was recited in the 
course of the procession. Mr. Longstaffe gives the follow- 
ing fragment of one, composed for a druggist at Thirsk 
who had been convicted of beating his spouse :— 

Hey Derry! Hey Derry! Hey Derry Dan! 
It’s neither for your cause nor my cause 
That I ride the stang ; : 
But it is for t? Peg Doctor for banging his deary, 
If you'll stay a few minutes I'll tell you all clearly. 
One night he came home with a very red face— 
I suppose he was drunk, as is often the case ; 
Be that a3 it may, but when he got in, 
He knocked down his wife with a new rolling pin. 
She jumped up again and knocked off his hat, 
And he up with the pestle, and felled her a flat, 
She ran out to the yard and shouted for life, 
And he swore he would kill her with a great gully-knife, 
So all you good people that lives in this raw, 
Td have you take warning, for this is our law ; 
And if any of you husbands your wives do bang, 
Come to me and my congregation, and we'll Ride the 

Stang / 

At Thirsk, Mr. Longstaffe tells us, a succession of 
ridings sometimes occupied a week; but then each case 
needed three ridings on successive nights. The metrical 
harangue was changed each night by the leader of the 
stang band, an important officer of the town, indeed ; and 
the last night an effigy was burned before the offender’s 
door, and the spokesman then proceeded to crave him for 
the groat, which was usually paid under the influence of 
fear or custom. 

Formerly, at Thirsk and other Yorkshire towns, where 
the practice long continued in full pomp, the spokesman, 
who was usually an improvisator himself, or the mouth- 
piece of one, was carried on a ladder on men’s shoulders ; 
but latterly he used to be drawn along in a donkey cart, 
from which, at every stoppage, he entertained his audience 
with as much mock majesty as ever Thespis, the inventor 
of tragedy, can have displayed. The magistrates declined 
tointerfere with the old custom so long as no property 
was damaged ; and, before the introduction of the rural 
police, they had scarcely any alternative but to wink at it. 
In some places, when they could not lay hold of the 
actual culprit, a boy was induced to mount the stang ; 
but, though attended by the same tumultuous cries, if not 
with increased shouts of acclamation, he was, of course, 
personally unmolested ; and the orator, as the crowd went 
along, kept vociferously proclaiming that it was not on 
his own account that the lad was thus treated, but on that 
of another person whose crime he took care to name with 
scrupulous particularity. The sketch on page 124, copied 
from an old engraving, represents this form of the cere- 
mony. 

The late Mr. John Hopper, of Hurworth Place, who 
died about eight years since, used to tell how he often 
officiated as stang-man at Barnsley and other places 
where he had lived, and that he wrote out the Act, as it 


was called, to be recited on a memorable occasion at 
Hurworth, just forty years ago, when the wild justice of 
the villagers was executed in orthodox fashion, in pre- 
sence of ourinformant, Mr, Charles Hopper, of Cro®, then 
a boy, on two married men and a single woman, proved 
to have been guilty of incontinence, The people peram- 
bulated the three townships of Hurworth, Hurworth 
Place, and Neasham, on three successive nights, loudly 
proclaiming the gross delinquency of the parties in set 
terms, and the third evening carrying with them in a 
farmer’s cart the effigies of the trio, which were finally 
burnt in front of one of their houses, And then, to 
crown the whole, the parties were asked to pay fifteen- 
pence, the costs of the performance, which, if they had not 
done, a worse thing would doubtless have come to them. 

The following is oneof the speeches, or ‘‘ nominies,” 
used on the occasion of avenging the sufferings of a hen- 
pecked husband, who, like the little tailor of Tweedmouth, 
had been shamefully beaten by his wife. Poor Snip, we 
may interject, was not only soundly belaboured by his 
virago helpmate, but forced to take refuge under the table, 
and whenever he peeped out was kicked back again, in 
spite of his ever and anon muttering between his teeth, 
**T will look out as long as I’ma man.” Here are the 
rhymes :— 

With a ran, tan, tan, 

On my old tin pan, 

Hey tickle, ho tickle, 

Hey tickle tang ! 

*Tis not for my fault nor thy fault 

That I ride the stang— 

But for Mrs. ——and her good man. 

She banged him, she bang: d him, 

For spending a penny when he stood in need ; 

She up with a three-legged stool ; 

She struck him so hard, and she cut so deep, 

That the blood ran down like a new stuck sheep, 
The accompaniment to this doggerel, which was varied as 
circumstances might require, was what was called ‘‘ rough 
music,” extracted from frying-pans, tea-kettles, bull’s 
horns, marrow bones, cleavers, and other equally melo- 
dious instruments. 

John Trotter Brockett, in his ‘‘ Glossary,” says he had 
been witness to processions of this kind himself; but 
nothing of the sort has been seen in Durham or North- 
umberland, so for as we can learn, for a good many years 
past. 

In Summers’s “ History of Sunderland” several in- 
stances are given, but they belong to the latter part of 
last century. The most serious case occurred in 1783, at 
the close of the first American War. The sailors who 
had been impressed no sooner got back to their 
homes, on peace being proclaimed, than they deter- 
minded to avenge themselves on the informers, by whose 
means they had been kidnapped and forced on board the 
tender to serve in the royal navy. Such of those fellows 
as had not left the town were accordingly hunted up, and 
were mounted, when found, upon a stang, and carried 
through the principal streets, exposed to the insults of an 
enraged populace, the women, in particular, bedaubing 
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them plentifully with dirt, rotten eggs, potatoes and 
turnips, and whatever other missiles came ready to hand. 
The constables being powerless, and beaten off the field, 
the military had to be called in, when the mob dispersed, 
but not without threatening a renewal ot the man-hunt, 
which, however, the prompt measures taken by the 
magistrates happily prevented. Amongst the informers 
stanged at this time was Jonathan Coates, of 
Arras’s Lane, Sunderland, commonly known as 
**Jotty Coates,” who, after undergoing severe punish- 
ment on the stang, reached his home nearly dead. During 
the night, he heard a noise, which he supposed to be his 
tormentors coming for him again, when he crawled into a 
narrow dog-leap or slip of waste ground between Arras’s 
and Baines’s Lanes, where he died. The popular fury ran 
so high that his relatives durst not attempt to bury him in 
daylight, and his body lay in his house for a whole week, 
until some soldiers were prevailed upon to carry it 
by night, by way of the “Back Lonnin,” to Sun- 
derland churchyard, where it was interred with- 
out any funeral ceremony, About ten years sub- 


sequently, during a determined strike of the keelmen, 
who had succeeded in blockading the river for some days, 
one of their own number, a man named Nicholas Lowes, 
gave information to the coalfitters of the chief actors in 
the affair, for which offence the keelmen broke the win- 
dows of his house, which stood at the south-east corner of 
Wearmouth Green, and carried him through the town on 
astang. Seven keelmen were arrested and committed to 
Durham Gaol for this outrage, and sentenced at the 
assizes in August, 1793, to be imprisoned for two years, 
and to find sureties for their good behaviour for other 
three, 

“To ride Skimmington” was the expression used for the 
burlesque procession which used to be got up in the South 
of England, in such cases as called for riding the stang in 
districts further North. It consisted in the man who had 
allowed his wife to beat him, or, in his absence, his next 
neighbour, being set to ride on a horse behind a woman, 
with his face to the horse’s tail, holding a distaff in his 
hand, at which he pretended to work, as indicative of the 
occupation to which he ought to buckle himself at home, 
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In the second part of the second canto of “ Hudibras,” 
there is a curious account of a cavalcade of this kind in 
which— 

—— mounted on a horned horse, 

One bore a gauntlet and gilt spurs, 

Tied to the pummel of a long sword 

He held reversed, the point turned downward. 

Next after, on a raw-boned steed, 

The conqueror’s standard-bearer rid, 

And bore aloft before the champion 

A petticoat displayed and rampant ; 

Near whom the Amazon triumphant 

Bestrid her beast, and on the rump on’t 

Sat face to tail. 


When Hudibras, in the sequel, declares that he never 
in all his life till then had seen so profane a show, and that 
it must surely be a Paganish invention, Ralpho, to whom 
the sight was probably familiar, explained to him that it 
was “‘but a riding used, of course, when the grey mare was 
the better horse.” 

Less than a century ago, it was quite common in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland on Old Christmas Day, and in 
some parishes on the lst of January, O.S., for people to 
assemble early in the morning with baskets and stangs, 
and whoever did not join them, whether inhabitant or 
stranger, was immediately mounted across the stang, and 
carried shoulder-high to the next public-house, where 
sixpence was demanded to liberate the prisoner. Women 
were seized in the same way, and carried to the ale-house 
in swills, where they were fined a pint of beer each, 

Riding the stang was practised among the Norsemen 
twelve or thirteen centuries ago, They used a “‘ pole of 
infamy” or nidstaeng whereon to mount the guilty rer- 
son ; and he who had once submitted to the exposure was 
thenceforward reckoned a Niding, and excluded from all 
publicemployments. The nidstaeng was sometimes used, 
however, to wreak the spite of a tyrant on an innocent 
person, and in such a case the infamy recoiled on the per- 
petrator of the insult. Thus it is on record that Eric, 
King of Norway, had to fly from the hatred of his people 
for inflicting this stigma on Egill Skallagrim, a celebrated 
Icelandic bard. 

The custom of riding the stang was carried by the 
Goths into Spain, on their migration southwards from 
Scandinavia ; and Brand, in his “‘ Popular Antiquities,” 
gives a curious account, from aa o!d writer, of the,way in 
which it was practised there. 

Witi1am Brockir, 


A SCENE AT STAINDROP. 

I witnessed the custom of riding the stang at Staindrop, 
in the county of Durham, in the year 1831. Ah me! 56 
Years ago. 

A too confiding damsel, having loved, “‘ not wisely, but 
too well,” found herself involved in the troubles of 
maternity before she had secured a husband, and had, 
therefore, to obtain from the magistrates an order for 
maintenance, which she saddled on a young fellow of the 
“ne’er-do-weel” class. Young Graceless did not, how- 


ever, relish having the honours of paternity thus thrust 
upon him; nay, he resented the “soft impeachment,” 
and even went so far as to say that an official of the 
church (the verger) was the real Simon Pure; and, in 
consequence, he and his friends made it very hot and 
uncomfortable for the poor fellow. Amongst other things 
provided for his annoyance was riding the stang, which I 
witnessed. 


First, towards evening a large quantity of straw, sticks, 
faggots, and all sorts of combustibles were piled up in the 
Market Place, near the Butchers’ Shambles. Then, after 
dark, a group of men paraded about the streets and lanes 
ringing a bell, probably borrowed from the town crier for 
the occasion ; and as they proceeded the numbers increased 
till they bad all the rabble of the place collected round 
them, They then went to a shed outside the town, 
and there procured a cart, whereon they placed a ladder 
crossways. On the ladder they set up an effigy of the 
verger in his church gown, and this was supported by 
young Graceless, who carried the bell and acted as fugle- 
man, on one side, and by a friend onthe other. Willing 
hands were ready to draw the cart as they entered the 
town, with the bell ringing, the crowd thumping on pans 
and kettles, whistles, and trumpets, sometimes groaning, 
sometimes hurrahing, just as it took their humour. As 
soon as they were fairly within the street, there was a halt ; 
the bell was rung for silence, when young Graceless, in a 
loud voice, harangued them in a doggerel, some lines of 
which are too coarse to be repeated :— 


Hi, Hi, Hi, Hi, 

Hi tinkle, Hi tinkle, Hi tinkle, Hi tinkle, 

Hi tinkle, Hi tinkle, tie up my left arm, 

It’s well known through the town about Bess Wilson’s 


bairn ; 
It was not the rector,.the deacon the clerk, 
But only the verger . . . . . 
It’s known to Bess Wilson, if the truth’she would tell, 
Which the parson, the clerk, and the sexton know well; 
But the stupid old beaks, to shelter the Church, 
Set the verger off free and left me in the lurch. 
Then come, jolly fellows, and rattle alang, 
For this is the reason we’re riding the stang. 
So come, all good people, whoever you be, 
Follow up to the Shambles, and there you will see 
The wicked old verger will get such a blaze 
As you'll never forget to the end of your days, 


Then off they went, shouting, brawling, groaning, and 
making all the uproar possible, for a hundred yards or 
so. Then another halt and repetition of the oration. 
And thus they went up one side of the street and down the 
other, taking care to stop in front of the most prominent 
houses, particularly those of the clergyman and others 
connected with the church, and giving the verger’s house 
special attention. About ten o’clock they drew up in 
the market place, and the effigy was made fast toastakein 
the pile of faggots. Young Graceless again orated ; and 
then the fire was applied, the bell rung, the pans rattled, 
and the crowd yelled and danced round the flaring mass. 

No one interfered with them; indeed, there was neither 
mischief nor danger. It was altogether a vulgar, low ex- 
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hibition, and certainly more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, C., Leamington Spa, 


A WELSH INCIDENT. 
The following is a newspaper account of a recent oc- 
currence in Wales :— . 
On Monday afternoon (March 21st, 1887), at Llangefni, 
Anglesea, summonses were heard against seven men who 


had engaged in lynching Owen Owens, by causing him to 
ride the Ceffvl Pren (wooden horse) through the village 


of Rhostrehfa. The prosecutor lived apart from his wi 
and the villagers, considering that an ancient Welsh 
tom, now nearly obsolete, was required to vindicate 
moral principles of the parish, procured a ladder, 
going to his house, dragged him out, laid him flat on the 
wooden horse, strapped him tightly down, and then, amid 
jeers, carried him around the neighbo 


ing proceedings, th 

house of the lady who was said to be too fond of the 
prosecutor, but without finding the latter. The defendants 
escaped punishment, J.S., Leicester, 


Peter Allan and fMarsven Gratta, 





7 ETER ALLAN, who may be said to have 
created Marsden, was not the first to con- 
S|} ceive the idea of making in that now almost 
world-famed locality a habitation in the rocks. That 
idea had been carried out before his time, on the 
identical spot which Peter afterwards chose, by an old 
Allenheads miner and his wife. To the singular abode 
of this couple, in one of the caverns under Marsden 
cliffs, ladies and gentlemen from Shields and Sunder- 
land used to drive in their carriages so long ago as 
1782. In the summer of that year a man commonly 
known as *‘Jack the Blaster,” then near eighty years of 
age, who had removed from Allenheads to South 
Shields some time before, finding the charge of house- 
keeping in town too heavy for his small means, retired 
with his wife to one of the magnesian limestone caves 
which abound on the coast between Shields and 
Sunderland. The romantic situation of the place, and 
the singularity of the old couple, drew, as we have 
said, numbers of people to visit them; and Marsden 
thus became one of the sights of the neighbourhood. 
We do not know how long Jack the Blaster and his 
good wife stayed in their cave dwelling. But the spot 
to which they had given notoriety never from their 
time lost its local distinction; and by-and-by a greater 
genius arose to give it still wider fame, 
PETER ALLAN’S BIRTH AND PARENTAGE, 

The new dweller in the Rocks, Peter Allan, was a 
native of Tranent, in East Lothian, which his father left 
when Peter was a boy. The old man, who was a charac- 
ter in his way, was long a gamekeeper on the estate of Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, at Whitburn. He lived till he 
was more than ninety, with his almost equally aged wife, 
in that beautifial village, as a pensioner on the honourable 
baronet’s bounty, though not by any means altogether so, 
for he had been a provident man all his days, and had 
secured to himself a weekly allowance from some mutual 


benefit society. He was also a bee fancier, and had a 
large stock of bees, which he kept in his house under 
glass hives, so that their operations and habits could be 
freely observed, allowing the industrious little insects 
egress and ingress by the sitting-room window. When 
he was above eighty years of age, so good was his 
eyesight still, and so steady his hand, that he could 


send a bullet through a bull’s eye a hundred yards off, 


PETER'’S EARLY LIFE, 

In early life, Peter Allan, junior, afterwards “the 
Hermit,” entered the service of his father’s master, as 
valet to Mr. William Williamson, brother to Sir Hed- 
worth. Afterwards he became a gamekeeper to the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and in that situation soon 
acquired, what he retained up to the day of his death, 
a reputation as a fearless and unerring shot. We next 
find him married and settled as a publican in Whit- 
burn, where he bought some property. He also went 
out, as occasion offered, to execute work by contract. 
In this manner he obtained employment at the North 
Dock, Monkwearmouth, during its construction in the 
years 1835-37. He likewise acted as foreman, for some 
time, to Mr. Mordey, of Wallsend, over some eight or 
ten men employed in quarrying stone for the limekiln 
from the rocks about Marsden. 

PETER SETTLES AT MARSDEN, 

It was while working in the latter capacity that the 
idea of taking up his abode on the shores of Marsden Bay 
first occurred to him, Toa mind so acute and specula- 
tive as his, it was apparent that, if proper means of ac- 
commodation and refreshment were on the spot, those 
pic-nic parties might be indefinitely multiplied whom the 
amenity of the neighbourhood brought thither, almost 
every day, from the adjacent towns, to ramble along the 
shore, camp on the Velvet Beds, penetrate into the spa 
cious caverns, walk at dead low water through the fretted 
arches of Marsden Rock, wash their hands and faces in 
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the Fairy’s Kettle, or try to climb to the top of one or 
other of those singular stacks or isolated rocks, such as 
Pompey’s Pillar or Lot’s Wife, which abound all along 
the coast between Frenchman’s Bay and Byers’s Quarry. 
Peter Allan, cogitating these matters with a practical 
purpose, came to the conclusion that a good thing might 
be made, at small risk, out of the summer holiday-makers 
or pleasure-seekers, whom he saw frequenting the place ; 
and having on one occasion drawn a considerable sum, in 
the way of business, at Shields races, he bought a tent at 
Newcastle, planted it mear the end of the lane which 
leads from the village of Cleadon down to Marsden Bay, 
and began to sell refreshments in it to the passers-by. 
Afterwards he set abovt making wholesale excavations in 
order to form a tolerably commodious house in the soft 
marly rock, near the south-west angle of the bay, where 
Jack the Blaster had been busy before’ him. 
DIFFCULTIES AND OBSTRUCTIONS. 

The lynx-eyed Excise were down upon him, however, 
in a jiffy. The supervisor himself came from Shields, 
and threatened to have him prosecuted for selling ale and 
porter in his house without a license. Peter, who had 
already spent too much time and trouble in the formation 
of his marine grotto to relinquish it very willingly, and 
whose turn of mind it was never to give in till fairly com- 
pelled, applied to the South Shields magistrates for an ale 
and spirit license, and after a good deal of difficulty 
succeeded in getting it. But his troubles did not end 
here. When he took to living in the rock, the local 
authorities fancied he could have no‘other end in view but 
to become a smuggler on a great scale, so a reinforce- 
ment was added to the Coast Guard. But as this 
suspicion was not confirmed, and as Peter always showed 
himself a hearty good fellow, he was soon on the best 
possible terms with the preventative men, and continued 
to be so till the day of his death. 


EXCAVATING THE GROTTO, 

While excavating the grotto, Peter had the occasional 
assistance of pitmen and others,Jat times when, from de- 
pression of trade, strikes, or otherwise, their ordinary 
employment was interrupted. But the bulk of the 
manual latour and the whole of the planning were his 
own, When the place had been made apparently secure 
against the storms of winter, by the formation of a solid 
quay in front, Peter sold his property at Whitburn for a 
considerable sum, and took up his permanent residence 
with his family in his marine home. Here he and his 
Wife reared a family of eight children. Persevering for 
near @ quarter of a century, and, in fact, making it the 
business of his life, Peter brought the place from the 
position of a bleak, deserted rock, which it was in 1828, 
to that of a unique yet comfortable place of entertain- 
ment. No fewer than eighteen skeletons are said to have 
been exhumed during Peter’s operations, One of unusual 
size was some years ago preserved in the laboratory of 


Dr. Cargill in Newcastle. 


PERILS FROM THE SEA, 

For some years, it was Mr. and Mrs, Allan’s custom to 
remove during the winter season to Whitburn, and return 
in spring with the swallows ; but after a while they made 
the grotto their permanent abode, braving the rude 
North-Easters at their very worst, though they hurled 
huge bellowing breakers right up against the face of the 
cliffs. Not unfrequently, when impelled by a strong 
wind from that inclement quarter, the tidal wave 
would break into the house, sweeping everything before 
it. On one occasion, Mrs. Allan was sitting at the 
table, in the front bar, with her youngest daughter, 
then under three years of age, moving about, when 
suddenly the door was burst open, and a huge wave 
flung itself in. It fairly covered the child, who 
was saved only by the presence of mind of her eldest 
brother, who, happening at the moment to be in the 
act of mounting the stairs, saw what had taken place, 
and rushed down to the door, in time to catch 
the girl as she was being carried off by the retreating 
wave. Another time, Peter and a neighbouring farmer 
wers seated in the back bar. Some navvies, then 
employed under our hero at the Monkwearmoth Dock, 
were in the front. The turmoil of the storm outside 
was terrible, and one of the labourers, a tall, broad- 
shouldered son of the Emerald Isle, went to the door 
to reconnoitre. A billow, more than breast high, was 
approaching, yea, was almost at his side. To clap to 
the door, bolt it, and prop it with his shoulders, was 
the work of an instant, but in vain. The wave burst 
open the frail barrier, and sent the poor Patlander 
bouncing like a top along the floor. Peter and the 
farmer jumped upon the table, and held on by the 
joists, laughing the while at the discomforture of the 
navvies, who all made their exit as speedily as possible, 
clambering up the rock like rats or rabbits, and calling 
on their “gaffer” to follow for his life, 

PETER SNOWED UP. 

During a great snowfall that happened in the winter of 
1846, when tie railway traffic was for some time com- 
pletely suspended in Durham and Northumberland, and 
the Tyne at Newcastle, below bridge, was frozen over, so 
that the communication with Shields by boat was im- 
practicable for more than a week, the family at the 
grotto were put to hard shifts. Every entrance to the 
bay was blocked up. For six weeks they saw no human 
face but their own. Their friends at Whitburn had well 
nigh given them up for lost. Fortunately, they had just 
laid in, as usual at that time of year, provisions for a 
month, and that, with the help of a pig or two, which 
they killed, kept them in food till the roads were again 
passable. 

THE GROTTO. 

“‘ Approaching from the sands,” says Mr. Smith, 
formerly of Sunderland, in an interesting account of 
Peter Allan, which he published in 1848, “‘ you see the 
grotto at the south-western angle of the bay, nestling 
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at the foot of the upward rocks, It is two stories in 
height. ‘The front is a plain, whitewashed wall of 
built stone. Part of the roof is exterior to the roc, 
and slated. Attached to the upper stories are wooden 
balconies, where visitors may sit in the free open sun- 
shine and enjoy their pipe, biscuit, and glass of ale, 
and the beautiful prospect seawards, enlivened by the 
fleets bound for and from the Tyne. The great 
weather-beaten brow of the rock beetles threateningly 
overhead, and in the face of it, on one side of the 
cottage, a flight of steps, almost perpendicular, is cut in 
ziz-zag fashion from the footpath on the top to the em- 
bankment below. On the other appears a range of 
apertures, which, on further inspection, you ascertain to 
be dovecots ; whilst beneath these, on the ground floor, 
so to speak, is a row of massive grated windows and 
doors, which you will guess admit air, light, and access to 
anything but a ball-room, yet such is the case, Entering 
the grotto, you are hailed by Peter with one of his 
blithest smiles, and invited forthwith to take a peep at 
the interior. This comprises eight dwelling apartments, 
besides the ball-rocm, In the latter, a very spacious 
apartment, with vaulted roof, and rude orchestra at one 
end—in truth, as curious a salle de danse as ‘fair women 
and brave men’ could fancy—the rock meets you on all 
sides; in the former, in all but one. In one place the 
superincumbent rock is supported by pillars left intact as 
the surrounding mass was hewn away ; and as two-thirds 


of the rooms at least are furnished with doors, the whole ~ 


is thoroughly ventilated. The height of the entire ex- 
cavatioa is about twenty feet, its breadth (i.¢., into the 
solid) little under thirty feet, and its length, from the end 
of the ball-room to that of the cottage, about a hundred 
and twenty feet.” There are now, if we mistake not, 
fifteen rooms in all, hewn out of the cliff. One of these is 
called the Gaol Room, from its grated windows; another, 
the Devil’s Chamber, from its being very dingy; and, 
besides the large ball-room above mentioned, there are 
concert, dining, and sleeping rooms, 

MARSDEN ROCK. 

Shortly after his settlement, Peter set about con- 
triving an ascent to Marsden Rock, so that visitors 
might easily get to its top, then quite inaccessible except 
to sea-fowl. This was a work of ditficulty, seeing that 
the mass was 109 feet in almost perpendicular height, 
and that 25 feet of the rock, next the summit, had to 
be cut through. It was accomplished, however, in a 
fortnight by Peter and two assistants. One of the trio 
lived during that time in a tent set up on the top, not 
descending till their task was finished, and his pro- 
vender was hoisted up to him by means of a rope. 
The first lady who ventured to ascend—the first of 
Eve’s daughters, in fact, who set foot on the summit 
of Marsden Rock since it was violently severed from 
the mainland some centuries since—was Miss Julia 
Collinson, of Gateshead, afterwards Mrs. de Winter. 
Since that day, many thousands have scaled it 


__ 


by Peter’s ladder of stairs. A party of young 
ladies belonging to the Sosiety of Friends were among 
the first to follow Miss Collinson’s example. Peter 
used long to tell how enthusiastically they expressed 
their feelings. “They first looked up at the rock,” 


said he, “and said a lot of poetry and stuff; and then 


they went through under it, and said some more poetry 
and stuff; and then they mounted up the ladder, and 
walked about on the top, and said some more poetry 
and stuff; and they came down and turned round, and 
looked up at it again, and said some more poetry and 
stuff ; and then they bade me good day and went away, 
all the while repeating more poetry and stuff.” The 
mass of magnesian limestone thus apostrophised is now 
about a hundred yards from the land, although, accord- 
ing to Mackenzie and Ross, it is not much more than 
a hundred years since the interval could be bridged by 
a single plank, At high water, Marsden Rock is now, 
and long has been, accessible only from a boat, At 
low water, a stretch of firm, dry sand intervenes, and 
visitors can not only reach it without wetting their 
feet, but can walk right through the huge apertures 
which form the archways under it. A poet says of 
it:— 
Within the limits of the tidal stream 

A rock arises, bare and tempest-riven ; 
Such a huge ruin might, as poets dream, 

Be hurled by some proud giant ———* heaven. 
Its base is scooped in many a rugged sea 

Through which the waves are by the > wild winds driven, 


And hollow arches, crusted o’er with shells, 
Are filled or dry, as the sea ebbs or swells. 


PETER’S HOUSEKEEPING. 

Notwithstanding the desolate appearance of the place 
during the winter season, the success of the venture soon 
verified the hermit’s anticipations. His speculation 
turned out quite to his mind. Crowds of holiday-makers 
frequented the place, Music for the dance was always at 
hand. Mrs, Allan attended to the tea-kettle, and was 
famous for her spice cakes and singin’ hinnies. Every- 
thing was tidy, clean, comfortable, and moderate in 
price. To those who preferred stronger potations to “ the 
cup that cheers but not inebriates,” nappy liquor was not 
wanting, for, as a Newcastle bard once wittily sung— 
Teetotal Moses struck the rock, and water gushed there- 


from, ssh 
But » ona yields John Barleycorn and good old Engli 
om, 
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The hermit’s free, open-hearted manner, and independent 
and fearless cast of mind, with the just pride he tovk in 
the curious work of his own hands, combined to make 
him a general favourite. When in company with him, one 
could not but be struck with the genial character of the 
man. ‘His heart,” says his friend Smith, “ seemed all 
in aglow, and therein lies the chief secret of his success 
and popularity, He possesses a Scotchman’s hereditary 
love of education, having given all his children the best 
he could, and even sent some of them for that purpose to 
a boarding-achool in Newcastle. With humour he also 
combines no little fancy. He loves to tickle his young 
visitors’ organ of Wonder by telling them that the fairies 
still haunt the bays and rocks, but that they make them- 
selves visible to children only under fourteen years of age, 
himself being the only one above that age to whom they 
extend the honour of their familiarity.” 
PETER’S PETS. 

Peter had a strong liking for pets, no matter of what 
species—pigs, pigeons, or ravens, At one time he had a 
couple of pigs, of a peculiar breed, imported from Russia, 
and purchased when young from ashipcaptain. These 
he named “‘ Jack” and ‘‘ Jessie,” and soon had them so 
tame that they would follow him like dogs, Jessie, 
particularly, used to be his companion even when he went 
to Sunderland or Shields, and we have heard say that he 
might sometimes be seen with her in the streets of these 
towns, with a whole litter of pigs running at their 


mother’s feet like kittens. Jack, again, used to scamper 
up and down the sands with four tame ravens on his 
back, evidently enjoying the fun. Perhaps Peter’s prime 
favourite, however, was a wonderfully wise old raven, 
named Ralph, who had been taught to play innumerable 
pranks. Ralph unhappily lost a leg one day, having been 
shot at by an amateur sportsman, who had not the 
honour to be acquainted with him or his master, and who 
fired at him in sheer wanton ignorance, though the bird 
was as tame as a midden hen. He lived for several years 
after the limb was amputated, and was to be seen in 
all weathers hopping about familiarly in and near the 
grotto. He was at last, after about fourteen years’ 
domestication, killed by an ill-natured greyhound, in 
whose kennel he roosted every night, and to whom he 
must have given some offence to provoke the fatal fight. 
A young man in Shields wrote poor Ralphy’s epitaph in 
verse, and a dexterous taxidermist had his carcase 
cleverly stuffed. Peter tamed several of the same species 
in his time, but never did he meet with another like old 
Ralph. 
PETER’S LAST MISFORTUNE AND DEATH. 

It was not until the year 1848 that the owners of the 
adjoining property—two gentlemen named Andrew Stod- 
dart and John Clay, the latter of whom, the first mayor 
of South Shields, died in February of this year, made any 
claim upon Peter for rent. The jolly hermit was, of 
course, like most of his fraternity, only a squatter, and 
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liable to be ejected at any time. Peter, who had very 
naturally come to regard himself as the owner of the 
grotto and its appurtenances, which he alone had made 
worth anything, and of which he had been in uniniez- 
rupted possession for upwards of 20 years, said *‘ he would 
never give in as long as he could wag a leg.” But the 
law was too strong for him, and he was forced to succumb. 
A suit having been commenced at the Durham Assizes 
in 1850 by Mr, Stoddart, who had erected a rival house 
of entertainment on the adjacent property, an arrange- 
ment was come to between the agents on both sides 
that Peter should pay fifty pounds towards the law 
expenses of the plaintiffs, and take a lease of the 
place for twenty years, at ten pounds a year. This 
was a sad blow to the poor man. He sank under 
it, lost heart, took to his bed, and never recovered, 
dying, after a few day’s illness, on the 3lst of August, 
1850, at the comparatively early age of 51. He may 
truly be said to have died of a broken heart. When 
his wife and children crowded affectionately round him, 
trying to cheer him up, he refused to be comforted. In 
the delirium which preceded his death, he still reverted to 
the loss of what he considered his property, mingled with 
broken and touching interjections that he bore the parties 
who had taken it from him no ill-will. About an hour 
before he died, he lost the use of speech, but afterwards 
recovered consciousness, and died calmly in the arms 
of his wife, and surrounded by his children. His remains 


were deposited in Whitburn Churchyard, his aged parents ~ 


attending as chief mourners. 
PETER’S SUCCESSORS, 

Peter's widow continued to dispense hospitalities at 
the Grotto till her death about 1870. Afterwards, first 
her son, William Allan, and then her daughter, Mary 
Ann Allan, kept the Grotto. When the last of the 
Allan family was compelled to quit the premises, Mr. 
Sidney Milnes Hawkes became the occupant, renting the 
inn from the newly-formed Whitburn Coal Company, 
which had;purchased the land thereabouts for the 
purpose of opening the colliery near Souter Point 
Lighthouse. 

THE SMUGGLER’S HOLE. 

To the south of Marsden Grotto is a spacious cavern 
which gets its name of Smuggler’s Hole from an aperture 
in the roof supposed to have been used in old days for 
hoisting contraband goods from the coast to the rocks 
above. The skeletons which Peter Allan unearthed may 
have dated from the smuggling period. The hole in the 
cavern was used afterwards for drawing up sea weed, 
which is still greatly prized by the farmers for manuring 
the land. Among the many stories current anent this 
locality is the following, which was related in Cham- 
bers’s Journal for September 11, 1875 :— 

A certain noted smuggler had arranged for a lugger to 
discharge its cargo here. As the time arrived at night 
that the vessel ought to be approaching the coast, and a 


signal shown from the cave to indicate safety, a man long 
suspected of treachery was missing. The smuggler, 


therefore, to warn the skipper to keep away, set his dogs 
barking and let off his gun, which brought the coastguard 
down (who turned out to be close by), but who were told 
by the smuggler that thieves had attempted to enter the 
hut. The skipper, taking the hint, had sheered off. The 
officers thea made for Shields, and there found the vessel 
the next day, entered her, and seized some thirty casks of — 
“* Tobacco ?”—no, of bilge-water. The facts were 
upon receiving the signal, and knowing that the legal posse 
were collected elsewhere, the captain tacked about, and 
the cargo was landed in a lonely cove near Souter Point, 
where it was packed, after the fashion of beetroot, in an 
open field, which the officers passed for days after without 
the knowledge of the prize within their reach. A few 
mornings after their attention was aroused by the sudden 
removal in the night of this heap, and then, and not until 
then, they recollected that its formation was equally 
mysterious. The story would not be complete without its 
touch of horror. For years after, moans were heard to 
proceed from this hole in the cliff, and no one would 
approach or pass it after nightfall. The cause assigned 
for these lamentations was, that the smuggler who 
attempted to betray the gang, being caught, was placed 
in a tub, and hauled up by a rope under the hole, and 
only let down once a day, to receive some scant food and 
the gibes of his mates, his situation being rendered yet 
mure cruel from his position permitting him to witness 
his comrades. feasting, and being made a target for the 
refuse of their festivities. 


THE HAIRY MAN’S CAVE. 

Another cavern in the Marsden Cliffs is called the 
Hairy Man’s Cave. A young sailor who had been dis- 
appointed in love took up his abode here, clothed himself 
in skins and let his beard grown long; in fact, lived the 
life of a hermit in every way. He was known by the 
people as Peter Allen’s Hairy Man. One night he had a 
very narrow escape from drowning. after which he left 
his wild mode of living and returned to his old avocation 
of a sailor, 





Recollections of Marsden, 

Long before Peter Allan came to Marsden, a remarkable 
character known as ‘‘ Jack the Blaster ”—part smuggler, 
part poacher, and part quarryman—resided at the foot of 
the stairs opposite to Marsden Rock. It was said these 
stairs had been cut out cf the cliff by Jack. Anyhow, 
they were known all round the country side as Jack the 
Blaster’s Stairs. Here Peter Allan took up his abode. 
When removing the rubbish for the foundation of Peter's 
new house, the workmen came upon some human bones, 
including two skulls, besides a pair of silver buckles, 
They were discovered between the outside wall of the 
ruins of Jack the Blaster’s house and the face of the cliff. 
I remember seeing them, my aunt having taken me 
down with her from the farm at Marsden to see these 
ghastly relics. The bones were supposed to have been 
the remains of victims of foul play, the place having for- 
merly been noted for smuggling. 

After Peter Allan had got comfortably settled down in 
his new home, he conceived the idea of making a flight of 
stairs to the top of Marsden Rock. If my memory does 
not deceive me, I think the price agreed upon for the 
job was £11, One of the contracting quarrymen, having 
sealed the rock, had his camp, provisions, and working 
gear hvisted up to him by block and pulley. He 
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commenced to excavate the steps from the top, working 
downwards, while his mate worked upwards from below. 
On the completion of the work, Peter placed a couple of 
goats and several rabbits on the rock, the top of which 
js about half an acre in extent, and well covered with 


grass. 
Peter was a great lover of animals, and always had 


one or two pets about him. He had a Russian pig, 
a dark, grizzly animal, named Jessie, which would follow 
him about like a faithful dog. When he visited Shields 
or Sunderland, Jessie was always at his heels, following 
him into shops or other places, where she was always 
welcome. At other times, when going between 
Marsden and Whitburn, where he kept an inn, 
Jessie would be seen trotting alongside, while a 
pair of tame ravens would accompany him all 
the way, flying before for a hundred yards or 80, 
alighting cn the stone walls till Peter came up, and 
then flying forward again, so as always to keep a little in 
front. These birds were taken from a nest a little to the 
south of the Grotto, and were perfectly tame. Once my 
grandmother got a terrible fright through one of these 
tame ravens suddenly perching on her shoulder while she 
was stooping to lay out some newly-washed clothes to 
dry on the whins. Peter at one time had on exhibition at 
the Grotto a gigantic human skeleton, quite perfect, 
which was discovered while digging out a cave, This 
discovery drew hundreds of sightseers to Marsden. 

Peter was a splendid shot. I remember accompanying 
him one afternoon in search of a few snipe. He 
wanted three or four brace for Lady Williamson, of 
Whitburn Hall. As all sportsmen know, snipe, from 
their rapid flight and zigzag motion when first flushed, 
are most difficult to hit; yet that afternoon he never 
missed ashot. In appearance, Peter Allan was a noble- 
looking man, with fine Roman features, and thick curly 
brown hair, while his fine open countenance always had a 
smile, 

Speaking of the ravens, I remember these birds nesting 
every year in the cliffs about a quarter of a mile to the 
south of Marsden Rock. A pair had their eyrie 
beneath a shelving rock, where it could only be reached 
by nest harriers being lowered over the precipice with 
ropes. The ravens bred and reared their young for some 
years after Peter Allan came to reside at Marsden. My 
late uncles, who resided at Marsden Farm, above the 
famous rock (the family from my great-grandfather 
downwards having occupied the land for over seventy 
years), told me that the ravens had frequented the 
locality from time immemorial, and that they remembered 
Cormorants and other sea birds breeding on Marsden 
Rock ; but these latter birds had deserted their old nest- 
ing places long before Peter came to reside there. I have 
frequently seen the ravens in early morning sailing in 
graceful circles at a great altitude above their nests; and 
once I saw a pair of these sable marauders each carry 
Off a gosling as large as a partridge, which they bore away 


to their young in the cliffs. I was informed by my uncles 
that they not only lost chickens and goslings, but fre- 
quently had young lambs killed by these voracious birds. 
Uuring the lambing season, the ravens would sit near the 
ewes, croaking the while ; and if an opportunity occurred 
they would at once seize and carry off the new-born 
lamb. And sickly and dying sheep have had their eyes 
vicked out by the same birds. But the ravens have long 
since departed from their haunts at Marsden. 

John Allan, a brother of Peter's, who had only one 
band, the other having been lost through a gun acci- 
dent, was sometimes lowered over the rocks to take the 
young ravens from the nest. On one of these occasions, 
some fishermen from Whitburn hurried up to the farm to 
procure a pair of cart ropes; for, in lowering John over 
the cliffs, the rope had got fast in a crevice, and the 
fishermen were afraid that the jutting edges would cut 
the rope, in which case the poor fellow would have been 
dashed to pieces, the clitis being upwards of a hundred 
feet in height. However, he was got up without sustain- 
ing any serious injury. 

My uncles also remembered a vair of large blue 
hawks regularly nesting in the cliffs south of the 
ravens’ eyrie ; but these birds, which were very wild, 
had disappeared before Peter Allan’s time. Doubtless 
the hawks were peregrine falcons (Falco peregrinus). 
This noble falcon is now almost extinct in England. 
I once had the rare opportunity of seeing a large 
eagle sailing majestically along the rocky coast of 
Marsden. From its great expanse of wing and tawny 
hue it was very likely the white-tailed eagle, one of 
the largest of the genus. At that time Peter Allan’s 
goats on the rock had kids, and the royal bird 
hovered above the rock and over the bank tops 
adjacent nearly the whole of the morning. 

Foxes, if not numerous, were formerly far from 
uncommon around Marsden, where they had their 
earths in the fissures of the rocks, At the present 
time these graceful night prowlers have entirely dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood. Stray foxes may 
now and again have been seen at long intervals; but 
they are only wanderers in a strange land. Jack the 
Blaster told my grandfather a curious incident in 
connection with Reynard. While walking along the 
sands between Whitburn and Marsden,’ accompanied by 
two greyhounds, he started a fox from beneath some 
large boulder stones. The greyhounds immediately 
gave chase, The fox, finding he could not reach his 
den, the dogs being close to his heels, took to the sea 
nearly opposite to Marsden Rock. After swimming 
out a considerable distance, he lay upon the surface of 
the water as if dead. Jack, on coming up to the 
hounds, waded into the water, and, getting a firm 
hold of Reynard, who still feigned death, brought bim 
safely to shore, and ultimately had him fastened up 
with collar and chain. 

I have heard my uncles speak of another strange 
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character, named Willie the Rover, who, between sixty 
and seventy years ago, resided for several years in a cave 
at Frenchman’s Bay, a little to the north of the Velvet 
Beds, and about a mile and a half from Marsden. Willie 
lived by collecting kelp and mussels, cockles, limpets, 
and other shellfish from the rocks at low tide, which he 
termed excellent “ rock beef.” But Willie the Rover was 
not content with these; for he took the mussels put 
down by the fishermen for future bait. At last these 
hardy fishermen rose up in arms against him, and drove 
him away from his haunts. 
Wu. Ye.tow ty, South Shields, 


irs. Elisabeth Montagu. 





{ JiNE of the most amusing as well as instructive 
(@) of the gossipping volumes compiled by the 
aeaed| late Dr. Doran is entitled, “A Lady of the 
Last Century, illustrated in her Unpublished Letters.” 
The lady who is thus made substantially to tell her own 
tale was Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. She was the eldest 
daughter of Matthew Robinson, Esq., of West Layton, 
in Yorkshire, and Horton, in Kent; and she married, in 
1742, Edward Montagu, Esq., of Denton, in Northumber- 
land, M.P. for Huntingdon, who was grandson to the first 
Earl of Sandwich. Mr. Montagu was a man eminent for 
his acquirements in science, particularly in mathematics ; 
but his wife was destined to shed far more lustre on his 
name, on account of her extraordinary talents. Born at 
York in 1720, she resided during her early days at Cam- 
bridge, where her education was superintended by her 
grandmother’s second husband, Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
author of the “ Life of Cicero.” Her marriage with Mir. 
Montagu was a fortunate and happy one, but her only 
son, @ very hopeful youth, died young ; and on her hus- 
band’s death, in 1775, she was left in a position of great 
opulence, which she sustained by a munificent hospi- 
tality, of which the learned were the chief, though not 
the only, partakers. 

Mrs. Montagu was an excellent scholar, and pos- 
sessed a sound judgment and an exquisite taste. She 
assisted the first Lord Lyttleton in the composition of 
hie celebrated ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead,” and three of 
the best of these (those between Cadmus and Hercules, 
Mercury and a Modern Fine Lady, and Plutarch, 
Charon, and a Modern Bookseller) were solely hers. 
She also wrote an “ Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Shakspeare,” in answer to the frivolous objections of 
Voltaire; and for this triumphant vindication of the 
Bard of Avon she received high praise from the most 
accomplished judges of the day, including Reynolds, 
Garrick, Johnson, the poet Cowper, and the French 
critic Villemain. 

But her peculiar talent lay in epistolary composition. 
Her letters equal, if they do not exceed, in point of 


{i 
learning, judgment, and elegance, those of her name- 
sake Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. After her death, 
four volumes of her correspondence were published by 
her nephew. The press generally received them with 
pleasant testimony of approval, and naturally dwelt on 
the fact that the letters were genuine and authentic, 
which could not, they observed, be said of & similar 
collection then challenging the censure of the British 
public. The last letter in the series is dated September, 
1761, but the writer lived nearly forty years after 
that; and, as she maintained to the end of her life 5 


Mes Moxracu 


lively correspondence, a second series was a desideratum. 
This was supplied through Dr. Doran’s instrumentality, 
for the letters written by herself and friends during 
the long and eventful interval between 1761 and 1800, 
form the chief portion of his volume. 

Writing in 1760, Mrs. Montagu tells us she was 45 
merry as a grig in “‘sad Newcastle.” In September of 
that year she wrote to her dear friend Lord Lyttleton 
that she was taking up her freedom by entering into 
all the diversions of the place. ‘I was,” she says, “a 
a musical entertainment yesterday morning, at a concert 
last night, at a musical entertainment this morning ; I 
have bespoken a play for to-morrow night, and shall 6° 
to a ball, on choosing a Mayor, on Monday night. 
The Mayor that year was Henry Partis, Esq a 
second term of office), who had the honour of proclaiming 
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his Majesty King George ITI. on the ist of November, 
at the Guildhall, the Flesh Market, and the White Cross 
in Newgate Street, “the usual places of proclamation,” 
“gmidst the joyful acclamations of several thousands of 
spectators.” 

Tbe hours of leisure between such orthodox dissipa- 
tions were employed by Mrs. Montagu in fulfilling all her 
daties as a woman of business, in connection with her 
husband’s steward’s accounts and the coal’ interests ; and 
she devoted the remainder of her time to the study of 
works in the loftiest walks of literature. In 1761, she 
wrote to Mrs. Elizabeth Oarter, the translator of Epic- 
tetus—famous in her own day, forgotten in ours—that, 
whether in London or the country, she was become “ one 
of the most reasonable, quiet, good kind of country 
gentlewomen that ever was.” 

Aletter dated from Denton Hall, December 7th, 1766, 
contained the following remarks :—‘* We have had a mild 
season, and this house is remarkably warm, so that I 
have not suffered from cold. Business has taken up 
much of my time, and as we have had farms to let against 
next May Day, and I was willing ta see the new colliery 
begin to trade to London before I left the country, I 
had the prudence to get the better of my taste for 
society, I had this day the pleasure of a letter from 
Billingsgate (a polite part of the world for a lady to 
correspond with) that the first ships which were then 
arrived were much approved. At Lynne they have also 
succeeded, and these are the two great coal markets. So 
now, as soon as I can get all the ends and bottoms of our 
business wound up, I shall set out for London. 

The colliery hare spoken of had been opened during 
the previous summer. Sykes tells us that on the 12th 
of July, 1766, a great entertainment was given at Denton 
Hall, on account of winning the coal at West Denton. 
The coal was esteemed equal in quality to that of Long 
Benton, which was then worked out. All the workmen, 
with their wives, walked in procession to the great court 
before the hall, with colours flying and a band of music ; 
from whence, after a general salute of three huzzas, they 
proceeded to a field east of the house, where several long 
tables were placed, sufficient to contain all the company, 
consisting of 377 men and women, the tenants and work- 
men upon the estate, These tables were each furnished 
with a large piece of beef, mutton, and veal, to which 
were added twice as many fruit puddings, the size of 
which may be guessed at by the quantity of flour used for 
them and the pies, which was no less than two sacks ; the 
Test of the dinner consisted of two sheep, 144lbs. each, 
and several hundredweight of beef; one of the sheep was 
toasted whole, and the other, with the beef, boiled ina 
large brewing vessel. Abundance of ale, strong beer, and 
punch was consumed. Dinner being ended, the co.npany 
again returned to the great court, and, being drawn up in 
acircle, with Mr. Montagu and his lady in the centre, 
they toasted the Royal Family, the donors, the coal 
trade, ke., accompanied with loud huzzas, after which 


they concluded the evening with country dances and 
other diversions, 

Daring the same year, Mrs. Montagu paid a visit to 
Scotland, which she enjoyed highly, and she carried south 
witb her on her return the celebrated Dr. John Gregory 
and his two amiable daughters, who were her honoured 
guests for some time at Denton Hall. Dr. Gregory, who 
was one of the most distinguished persons of his dis- 
tinguished name, is perhaps best known now by his non- 
professional work entitled “A Father’s Legacy to his 
Daughters,” which must always be admired as the pro- 
duct of a kind and sensitive heart. Mrs. Montagu’s 
evenings at Edinburgh, she tells us, passed very agreeably 
with Dr. Robertson, Dr. Blair, Lord Kames, and “‘ divers 
other ingenious persons.” She had carried with her into 
the North a lady with whose name many of us are still 
familiar, and whose delightful educational works 
some of us have perused with profit—Mrs, Chapone’ 
She likewise made the acquaintance of the Earl of 
Buchan—Burns’s correspondent—who showed her great 
attention, as did also that true friend to agriculture and 
manufacture, Lord Kinnoul, and the munificent lord of 
Taymouth Castle, Lord Breadalbane. | 


Mr. Montagu, who had long been in declining health, 
died in May, 1775. The poor gentleman’s death was im- 
mediately made the opportunity for speculation as to the 
prospects of his widow. ‘‘ Mr. Edward Montagu is dead,” 
wrote Mrs. Delany. ‘‘ He has left the widow everything, 
both real and personal, only charging it with a legacy of 
£3,000. If her heart prove as good as her head, she may 
do an abundance of good.” Horace Walpole wrote to 
Mason : “‘ The husband of Mrs. Montagu, of Shakspear- 
shire, is dead, and has left her an estate of £7,000 a-year 
in her own power. Will you come and be candidate for 
her hand? I conclude it will be given to some champion 
at Olympic games.” But she was content to remain in 
her widowhood, so that she might employ her wealth in 
her own way. Johnson, in reply to a hint that her 
charity was likely to be, or actually was, Pharisaical, 
said: ‘*I have seen no beings who do as much good from 
benevolence as she does from whatever motive.” 

In the July after her husband’s death she wrote from 
Denton Hall :— 

Near four score families are employed on my concerns 
here. Boys work in the colliery from seven years of age. 
I used to give my colliery people a feast when I came 
hither; but as the souls (men and women) are very 
apt to get drunk, and when drunk, very joyful, and sing, 
and dance, and hollow, and whoop, I dare not, on these 
occasions, trust their discretion to behave with proper 
gravity ; so I content myself with killing a fat beast once 
a week, and sending to each family, once, a piece of meat. 
It will take time to get round to all my black friends. I 
had fifty-nine boys and girls to sup in the court-yard last 
night on rice pudding and boiled beef ; to-morrow night I 
shall have as many. It is very pleasant to see how the 
poor thi cram themselves, and the expense is not 
great. e buy rice cheap, and skimmed milk and coarse 
beef serve the occasion. Some have more children than 
their labour will clothe, and on such I shall bestow some 
apparel. Some benefits of this sort, and a general, kind 
behaviour, give to the coal owner, as well as to them, a 
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good deal of advantage. Our pitmen are afraid of being 
turned off, and that fear keeps an order and regularity 
ameng them that is very uncommon. I have not been 
one moment ill since I set out on my journey. I walk 
about my farms, and down to my colliery, like a country 
gentlewoman of the last century. I rejoice in the great 
improvement of my land by cultivation, but I do not 
like my tenants so well as those in Yorkshire. We are 
here a little too rustic, and speak a dialect that is dreadful 
to the auditor’s nerves; and, as to the colliery, I cannot 
yet reconcile myself to seeing my fellow-creatures descend 
into the dark regions of the earth ; though, to my great 
comfort, I hear them singing in the pits. 


The summer of 1776 saw Mrs. Montagu in Paris, : 


welcomed to the first circles as a happy sample of an 
accomplished English lady. Voltaire, then in his dotage, 
took the opportunity of her presence to send to the 
Academy a furious paper against Shakspeare. The lady 
had a seat of honour amongst the audience while the 
vituperative paper was read. When the reading came to 
an end, Suard remarked to her, ‘‘I think, madam, you 
must be rather sorry at what you have just heard!” The 
English lady, Voltaire’s old adversary, promptly replied, 
“T, sir? Not at all. I am not one ot M. Voltaire’s 
friends !” 


There was an exciting election in Newcastle in 1777, 
when Stoney Bowes, the Irish adventurer who had mar- 
ried Lady Strathmore, was one of the candidates. Here 
is a glimpse at the affair from one of Mrs. Montagu’s 
letters :— 


Lady Strathmore’s conduct in Newcastle, in this elec- 


tion, is, perhaps, not generally known. Her ladyship 
sits all day in the window at a public-house, from whence 
she sometimes lets fall some jewels or trinkets, which 
voters pick up, and then she gives them money for restor- 
ing them—a new kind of offering bribes. hat little 
interest I have I gave to Sir John Trevelyan, who, we 
hope, will carry the election by a good majority. My 
steward tells me he is very weary of the bustle and treat- 
ing of the voters; and that the town is in a wild uproar. 
Mr. Stoney Bowes has sold £5,000 a year of his lady’s in- 
come for her life, to procure himself £40,000. I believe 
this gentleman will revenge the wrongs Lord Strath- 
more suffered from her ladyship. 


He did, with a vengeance, as most people know. Sir 


John Trevelyan won the election, so Mrs. Montagu’s hope 
was verified. 


Lord Kames came from Edinburgh in 1778 to spend a 
few days with his lady friend at Denton Hall. His lord- 
ship was a prodigy. At eighty-three he was as gay and 
nimble as he was at twenty-five. His sight, hearing, 
and memory were perfect. Mrs. Montagu promised to 
return his visit two years thence, but did not, for some 
reason or other, keep her promise. The lively old man 
survived till Christmas, 1782, when he had attained the 
great age of eighty-seven, vivacious to the last. 


At sixty-five, Mrs. Montagu did not consider herself 
too old to figure at Court. The poets had not ceased 
to take interest in her, and make her the subject of 
their rhymes. At least Mr. Jerningham, who wrote 
well of “‘The Rise and Fall of Scandinavian Poetry,” 
perpetrated the following lines on her falling down 


stairs at the Royal Drawing Room held in February, 
1785 :— 
Ye valiant Fair! ye Hebes of the day, 
Who heedless laugh your little hours away ! 
Let caution be your pride whene’er you sport 
Within the splendid precincts of the Court; 
The event of yesterday for prudence calls, 
Tis dangerous treading where Minerva falls, 

The year following Mrs. Montagu was back again at 
Denton Hall, whence she writes :— 

Here at my Gothic mansion near Newcastle, the 
Naiads are dirty with the coal-keels, and the Drvads’ 
tresses are torn and dishevelled with the rough biasts 
of Boreas. My lot has fallen on a fair ground, but it 
would be ungrateful not to own it is a goodly heritage, 
and makes a decent figure when it arrives at the shop 
of Hoare and Lee, in Fleet Street. We are always 
here plagued with high winds, and this season they 
have raged with great violence ; but, as this house was 
built in 1620, I hope it will not now yield to storms it 
has braved for now two hundred years. The walls are 
of immense thickness, having been built of strength to 
resist our Scottish neighbours, who, before the Union, 
made frequent visits to this part of the world. My 
Gothic windows admit light, but exclude prospect ; so 
o-. when sitting down, I can see only the tops of 

e trees, 


Mrs. Montagu made great alterations in Denton Hall, 
which was originally a dull, heavy building, and fitted 
up the interior very tastefully in the modern Gothic 
style. 

One of her acts of benevolence was to entertain the 
poor chimney sweepers and climbing boys of the metro- 
polis, every May Day, as regularly as it came round, 
with roast beef and plum-pudding, in the spacious lawn 
before her house in Portman Square, which might well 
have been styled a palace. There are some verses in 
Hone’s ‘* Every-Day Book ” on this kind custom of 
hers. 

In conjunction with Mrs. Vesey, a warm-hearted Irish 
lady, and Mrs. Ord, daughter of an eminent surgeon 
named Dillington, and subsequently a wealthy widow, 
Mrs. Montagu had the merit of kaving founded parties 
in London, where conversation formed the chief, if 
not the only occupation, as opposed to card playing, 
then so much in vogue. The ladies were nicknamed 
Blue Stockings by persons who had not sufficient taste 
to value such entertainments, or could not manage to 
get an introduction to them. Among the notables who 
were to be seen more or less regularly at these parties 
were Burke, Johnson, Walpole, Reynolds, Wraxall, 
Mason, Garrick, Pulteney (Earl of Bath), Lord 
Lyttleton, James Boswell, Lord Macauley, Benjamin 
Stillingfleet (grandson of the bishop), Dr. Burney, 
Mrs, Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Wilberforce (whom Mrs. 
Montagu dubbed the “Red Cross Knight”), Hannah 
More, Mrs. Siddons, &c, How well the accomplished 
hostess could herself converse, Dr. Johnson has pour 
trayed in a few characteristic words to Mrs. Thrale :— 
“Mrs. M. is par pluribus, Conversing with her, you may 
find variety in one.” To another he said, “Mrs. Mon 
tagu, sir, does not make a trade of her wit, but she is & 
very extraordinary woman. She has a constant stream of 
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conversation, and it is always impregnated—it has always 
meaning.” He further remarked, * That lady exerts 
more mind in conversation than any other person I 
ever met with. Sir, she displays such powers of ratio- 
cination, such radiations of intellectual eminence, as are 


” 


amazing. 

Mrs. Montagu’s literary career may be said to have 
lasted seventy years, if we may believe a story which 
has been attested by the best authority, and was always 
solemnly affirmed by Dr. Monsey, her old and con- 
fidential medical’ adviser, to the effect that she made 
so early a display of her tendency to literature that 
she had transcribed the whole of the Spectators, 
under Dr. Conyers Middleton’s eye, before she was 
eight years of age. 

But the period of her active career was drawing to 
aclose. Her last effort to get together little comfort- 
able intellectual parties was made in 1798. ‘“‘I have 
been at one bit of Blue here,” wrote Dr. Burney to 
bis daughter. ‘Mrs. Montagu is so broken down as not 
togoout. She is almost wholly blind and very feeble.” 
In the succeeding year! Mrs, Carter wrote to Hannah 
More :—‘‘She has wholly changed her mode of life, from 
aconviction that she exerted herself too much last year, 
and that it brought on the long illness from which she 
suffered so much. She never goes out except to take 
the air of a morning ; has no company to dinner (I do not 
call myself company); and lets in nobody in the evening, 
which she passes in hearing her servant read, as her eyes 
will not suffer her to read herself.” 

The good lady’s last ietter was dated Sandleford, one 
of her favourite country seats, in May, 1799. It was to 
Hannah More on the subject of female education, in 
which she took a warm interest, having established 
several girls’ schools at Denton and on other of her 
estates, where the pupils were educated at her own 
expense. 

Mrs. Montagu died on the 25th of August, 1800, in 
the eightieth year of her age, having survived her hus- 
band twenty-five years, She left her Northumbrian 
estates to her nephew, Matthew Robinson, a younger 
brother of Lord Rokeby, who had, by her desire, taken 
the name of Montagu. 





Blue Stockings. 

Any lady who takes an interest in literature, and 
does not confine her reading to the last new novel only, 
is apt to be dubbed a “blue stocking,” and that by 
persons who have not the slightest idea of the origin or 
teal meaning of the term. The manners and morals of 
the first half of the eighteenth century were certainly 
low and debased, and the “‘ wits” and “‘ men of fashion,” 
the “beaux,” and even the “belles,” well deserved the 
Vigorous satire which Pope and Swift dealt out to them. 
Books and reading were tabooed. Cards and other 
forms of gambling were only permitted in the “best 


society,” which, of course, meant the aristocracy and 
people of fashion. The conversation was low and 
vulgar. The “fine gentlemen made coarse jokes 
and the fine ladies laughed at them,” says 
Thackeray, and a volume could not better describe the 
society of that time. There were, however,\even in 
those days, a few pure-minded, intellectual women who 
rebelled against this state of things, and made an 
attempt to establish something better. As we have 
just seen, Mrs. Montagu was the chief of these social 
reformers, although Mrs. Ord, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Vesey, 
and other ladies of wealth also held similar gatherings, 
and amongst their guests none was more eagerly wel- 
comed or sought after than Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
@ clever man and a capital talker. Indeed, the ladies 
made quite a lion of him, and when absent he was greatly 
missed. His dress, it appears, was very peculiar, and he 
always wore blue stockings. ‘‘Oh! where is Blue Stock- 
ings? We can do nothing without Blue Stockings,” the 
fair guests would exclaim, and so, by degrees, the name 
came to be applied to the ladies themselves. Dr. Brewer, 
however, in that wonderful book of information, ‘‘ Phrase 
and Fable,” traces the origin of the word to more than 
500 years back. In the year 1400, he says, there was 
formed in Venice a society of ladies and gentlemen who 
were [distinguished by the colour of their stockings, 
which were blue, and called de le calza—literally, of the 
stocking. This society lasted till 1590, when it appeared 
in Paris, and was quite the rage amongst the ladies there. 
It is more than likely, however, that the harmless 
vanity of the amiable Mr. Stillingfleet in wearing blue- 
coloured hose earned for those who attended Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s assemblies this distinguishing title. Of Mr. 
Stillingfleet, Dr. Doran speaks in very high terms, as 
“the highly accomplished gentleman,” ‘‘the philoso- 
pher,” and a ‘‘thoroughly honest, modest, and accom- 
plished man.” 





Benton Ball. 

The Society of Antiquaries visited Denton Hall in 
June, 1885, when Mr. W. A. Hoyle, brother of the 
present tenant, Mr. Richard Hoyle, read some notes on 
its history. Mr. Hoyle stated that the earliest records 
showed that the property belonged to a family named 
Denton, who, in the 13th century, held lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as Newcastle—Denton Chare being 
probably named after it. In 1336 John de Denton was 
Mayor of Newcastle. The latest mention of the family is 
in 1398, when John de Denton released his right in his 
lands in Northumberland to John de Widdrington. The 
manor of Denton, however, had been in 1380 granted to 
the Prior and Convent of Tynemouth, and was used by 
them as a country residence or grange. The present 
Denton Hall was erected by the Prior in 1503, the 
materials being taken from the Roman Wall, which 
passed through the grounds. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the Erringtons appear as possessors. Their 
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adberence to the cause of the Stuarts cost them their 
estates, which passed to one Rogers, related to the Earl of 
Sandwich. In 1760, by the death of Miss Rogers, Denton 
passed to her relative, the Hon. Edward Montagu. 
Mr. Montagu was a gentleman of eminent scientific 
attainments; and his wife Elizabeth resided at Denton 
Hall during the summer months, when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, and other 
eminent men of the time were, according to Mr. 
Hoyle, frequent visitors at Denton. To the east of 
the house is a sort of avenue which is known as Dr. 
Jobnson’s Walk, and a desk and bookcase which the 
great lexicographer used on his visits are still pre- 
served. On Mrs, Montagu’s death, the estate went to 
her nephew, Matthew Montagu, afterwards Lord 
Rokeby; and on the death of Lord Rokeby, in 1881, 
without male heirs, it passed to his grandson, the 
present owner, Lord Henry Paulett. 





Silky, the Ghost of Denton Ball. 
Even so late as the beginning of the present century, 
the inhabitants of rural Northumberland were firm 
believers in fairies and ghosts. In remote hamlets, 
doubtless, many aged persons might still be found who 
love to recite blood-freezing tales of witches, warlocks, 
and uncanny sprites, of whose pranks they heard when 


they were children. Such traditions linger longest in - 


regions of striking natural beauty, where the dense 
grove, the heather-clad moor, the deep ravine, and the 
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splashing cascade make up the leading features of the 
landscape. If to these natural qualifications for 
romantic suggestiveness there be added a real history 
of raids, invasions, and battles, it may safely be taken 
for granted that stories of thrilling horror, of hidden trea- 
sure, lost heirs, and unshriven murderers will be found 
among the local traditions. Few sections of Northum. 
berland answer all these conditions better than the out. 
lying portions of Tindale Ward, especially Stamfordham, 
between the banks of the Tyne and the watershed in 
which the Blyth has its springs and contributing streams, 
There Nature has lavished her gifts in such a fashion as 
to predispose the mind to superstition and fancy ; there, 
too, the tide of war between Scotland and England ebbed 
and flowed for many a century, leaving havoc and wreck 
as it passed. Tales of actual suffering, of night surprises, 
of violent robberies, and so forth, would be told from sire 
to son with exaggeration and ever-increasing mystery, 
until they passed into the domain of the fabulous, and 
became the subject matter of ballad or romance. by 
Thus originated, it may be conjectured, the several 
legends of Silky in the neighbourhood of Belsay, Black 
Heddon, and Denton. The Silky of Belsay haunted the 
greenwood, the waterfall, the lonely lanes, the isolated 
farmsteads, and the rude bridges, instead of confining her 
manifestations to a particular mansion ; and her delight 
was to perplex and enrage, or perhaps to terrify and 
confound, the ignorant peasant at his plough or with his 
team, or the milkmaid or the peasant’s wife at their 
homely tasks, rather than to influence the destinies of 
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people of wealth and station. The apparition was that 
of a female in glistening and rustling silks, and her habit 
appears to have been to rush like a sudden gust of wind 
in trees across the path of horseman, teamster, and 
ploughman, seemingly without any object, malicious or 
friendly; but hidden wealth, it would appear, was the 
real occasion for the unrest ; for it is told how one day a 
servant girl at Black Heddon was frightened almost into 
fits by something tumbling from the ceiling of an old house, 
Her cry was that the Fiend himself was in the house ; 
but, if Fiend it was, he had reversed his traditional 
policy, for he was but a black bundle without, covered 
with cobwebs and dust, while within were heaps of 
shining gold—old pieces that had probably been hidden 
in the days when the King of Scots passed that way 
before the battle of Neville’s Cross. 

But the Silky of Denton Hall (whom Mr. W. A. 
Hoyle informed the Society of Antiquaries his brother 
had seen) has met with better historical fortune than 
her sister of Belsay and Black Heddon. At least one 
of the manifestations of this particular Silky has been 
admirably preserved in the version committed to writing 
by the late Mr. Thomas Doubleday, and we cannot do 
better than allow him to narrate the marvellous tale 
as told to him by an aged lady of his acquaintance. 


MR. DOUBLEDAY’S NARRATIVE. 

When about eighteen years of age (the lady relates), I 
went on a visit tothe North of England to some friends 
of the name of Thomas, who lived within a short ride of 
the town of Newcastle, in Northumberland. They were 








persons of not great, but of considerable wealth, and in- 
habited at that period the old hall of Denton, a place of 
great antiquity, which at one time had been the mansion 
of the lord of the manor on which it stood, but which, in 
the mutations of centuries, had dwindled down to a 
place of quite secondary importance, and had, for some 
reason or other, I was told, for a great many years been 
uninhabited. It was built in the Elizabethan style of 
architecture, but with that excessive solidity which is the 
characteristic of all houses of great antiquity near the 
Border. Many of the windows, especially near the 
ground, resembled those narrow slits which distinguish 
the fortress rather than apertures to admit light and 
air; and to this being added the massiveness of the 
chimneys, some of which projected more like embattled 
towers than conveyances for heat and smoke, the tout 
ensemble was more that of a castle than a manor house. 
There were traces of a moat which had once run round 
the house, but which now was partly a sort of terrace 
and partly an orchard. On the outside of the orchard 
walls stood several venerable old oaks, on whieh the 
rooks had built from time immemorial. The house 
commanded no extensive view. It stood in a valley, 
chiefly composed of pasture fields, through which a 
smal] brook winded its way to the river at some miles 
distant, amid undulating and lofty hills. A farmhouse 
or two were the only dwellings in sight, and the 
whole wore an air of deserted grandeur that was 
peculiarly striking. 

The family in which I now was were both hospitable 
and gay, as gaiety and hospitality then were in 
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the far North, before railways had brought London 
tastes and manners, or even turnpike-roads had seen 
their best. They visited and were visited by such 
families as were seated in the neighbourhood; and the 
entertainments of those days, though both the style and 
hours were different from those that now prevail, had 
much in them to interest the feelings as well as to 
administer to the pleasures of those to whom the saloon 
and the supper-room are matters of moment. A day or 
two after my arrival, and when all around was yet new 
to me, I had accompanied my friends to a ball given 
by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, and returned 
heartily fatigued, though, I confess, much delighted, at 
an hour which in those days was deemed late, though 
hardly so now by those who are used to metropolitan 
manners. At this time I need not blush, nor you smile, 
when I confess to you that my feelings had, perhaps for 
the first time, assumed a hue to which they had been 
before unaccustomed. Suffice it to say, that I on that 
evening met, for the second time, one with whose 
destinies my own were doomed to become connected, 
and that his attentions to me from that period became 
too marked and decided, to be either evaded or mis- 


understood. 

We had returned, as I said, late, and I think I was 
sitting upon an antique carved chair, near to the fire, in 
the room where I slept, busied in arranging my hair, and 
probably thinking over some of the events of a scene ~ 


doomed to be so important to me. Whether I had 
dropped into a half slumber, as most persons endeavour 
to persuade me, I cannot pretend to say, but on looking 
up—for I had my face bent towards the fire—there 
seemed sitting on a similar high-backed chair, on the 
other side of the ancient tiled fireplace, an old lady, 
whose air and dress were so remarkable that to this hour 
they seem as fresh in my memory as the day after the 
vision, or whatever the wise may please to call it. She 
appeared to be dressed in a flowered satin gown, of a cut 
then out of date. It was peaked «nd long-waisted, and 
not dissimilar to dresses, in this aspect, which have since 
that time been revived as new, though certainly copied 
from the manteaux of our female ancestors. The fabric 
of the satin had that extreme of glossy stiffness which 
old fabrics of this kind exhibit. She wore a stomacher. 
On her wrinkled fingers appeared some rings of great 
size and seeming value ; but, what was most remarkable, 
she wore also a satin hood of a peculiar shape. I can 
hardly describe it, It was of a glossy satin, like the gown, 
but of a darker pattern, and seemed to be stiffened 
either by whalebone or some other material for that pur- 
pose. Her age seemed considerable, and the face, though 
not unpleasant, was somewhat hard and severe, and 
indented with those minute wrinkles which are given so 
wonderfully in Denner’s heads of old women. I confess 
that so entirely was my attention engrossed by what 
was passing in my mind, and so little aware was I of 
how many members of the family I was in might be up 


at that time, not seen or noticed by me, that though I 
felt mightily confused I was not startled (in the em, 
phatic sense) by the apparition. In fact, I deemed it to 
be some old lady, perhaps a housekeeper or dependant 
in the family, and, therefore, though rather astonished, 
was by no means frightened by my visitant, supposing me 
to be awake, which Iam convinced was the case, though 
few persons believe me on this point. 

My own impression is that I stared somewhat rudely, 
in the wonder of the moment, at the hard but lady. 
like features of my aged visitor; but she left me 
little time to think, addressing me, as she did, 
in that familiar style and _ half-whisper which 
age often delights in when addressing the young, 
but with that constant and restless motion of the 
hand which aged persons, when excited, often exhibit, 
** Well, young lady (said my mysterious companion), and 
so you’ve been at yon hall to-night (ailuding to the seat 
of the gentleman whom I had been visiting), and highly 
ye’ve been delighted there. Yet if ye could see as I can 
see, or could know as I can know, troth! I guess your 
pleasure would abate. Ah! let those who know not the 
past admire the present! °Tis well for you, young lady, 
peradventure ye see not with my eyes.” And at the 
moment, sure enough, her eyes, which were small, grey, 
and in no way remarkable, twinkled with a light so severe 
and strange that the effect was unpleasant in the extreme. 
““ Ah! (she continued) but ye enjoyed the bravery there. 
Tis well for you and them that ye can count not the 
cost! Time was when hospitality could be kept in 
England, and the guest not ruin the master of the feast— 
but that’s all vanished now—pride and poverty—pride 
and poverty, young lady, are an_ ill-matched pair, 
Heaven kens.” My tongue, which had at first almost 
faltered in its office, now found utterance; and without 
any definite ideas why or wherefore, by a kind of 
instinct I addressed my strange visitant in her own 
manner and humour. “And are we, then, so much 
poorer than in days of yore?” were the words that I spoke, 
but whether as a sort of low interjection or whispered 
query I was hardly conscious. My visitor, however, 
seemed half to startle at the sound of my voice as at 
something unaccustomed, and went on, rather answering 
my question by implication than directly, ‘‘ Ay, pride 
and poverty, young lady, I said the words; and even 
so it is. Think ye I know not poverty when I see it? 
Though ‘twas far enough when the rush was on the floor, 
and the tapestry on the wall; when the oaken table 
groaned under the red venison and the forest boar; 
when the home-brewed reamed in the silver-tipped hora, 
and the red wine ran from the silver goblet ; when the 
coat of the lord was worth more than the saddle-cloth 
of the steed, thoagh both were laced in gold and studded 
in pearline. "Twas not all hollowness then (she e* 
claimed, ceasing somewhat her hollow whispering tone) 
—the land was then the Lord’s, and that which seemed, 
was. The child, young lady, was not then mortgaged 
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in the cradle, and, mark ye! the bride, when she kneeled 
at the altar, gave herself not up, body and soul, to be the 
bondswoman, of the Jew and not the helpmate of her 
spouts.” “ The Jew !” I exclaimed, in surprise, for then 
I understood not the allusion. ‘‘Ay, young lady, the 
Jew,” was the rejoinder. ‘Tis plain ye know not who 
rules, How should ye know, poor young thing? (these 
last words were almost inaudible), Tis all hollow 
yonder! all hollow! all hollow !—to the very glitter 
of the sideboard all false! all false ! all hollow !—away 
with such make-believe finery! (and here again the 
hollow voice rose a little, and the dim grey eye glistened). 
Ye mortgage the very oaks of your ancestors ; I saw the 
planting of them; and now tis all painting, gilding, 
varnishing, and veneering. Houses, call ye them? 
Whited sepulchres, young lady, whited sepulchres. 
Think ye that he who was so brave to-night, knight of 
the shire though he be, helps the King to rule, or has 
any hand in tangling the meshes that once were for 
villains only—when law was made by good men, and the 
lawyer pleaded for the weak against the strong? [I tell 
ye ‘tis falsehood all. The serf has changed places: and 
the lords of the soil are lords in‘name, but bond-slaves in 
deed. I tell ye (and here her voice assumed a startling 
energy), ye tread on ashes—’tis on ashes ye tread. 
Beware! Trust them not! They are Dead Sea fruits; 
fair without, but the core is bitter ashes. What are your 
tinsellings, your gildings, and your flauntings? Your 
merchants are aping aristocracy—one as hollow as the 
other ; while the yeoman is sinking, and bankruptcy is 
on the mart to countenance ruin in the hall! What is it 
all? (she repeated): ’tis the hectic of decline and not the 
bloom of health ; the convulsive spasm of the fever, not 
the activity of lusty manhood and strength; again, I rede 
ye, young lady, beware! Trust not all that seems to 
glister. Fair though it seems, ‘tis but the product of 
disease—even as is that pearl in your hair, young lady, 
that glitters in the mirror yonder, not more specious than 
is all—ay ! all ye have seen to-night !” 

As my strange visitor pronounced these words, I in- 
stinctively, or as driven by some sudden impulse, 
turned my gaze to a large old-fashioned mirror that 
leaned from the wall of the chamber. "Twas but for a 
moment. But when I again turned my head, my 
Visitant was no longer there! I heard plainly, as I 
turned, the distinct rustle of the silk, as if she had 
risen, and was leaving the room. 1 seemed distinctly 
to hear this, together with the quick, short, easy foot- 
step with which females of rank at that period were 
taught to glide rather than to walk; this I seemed to 
hear, but of what appeared the antique old lady I saw 
no more! I confess that the suddenness and strange- 
Bess of this event for a moment sent the blood back to 
my heart. I felt very faint, and could I have found 
voice I should, I think, have screamed—but that was, 
for the moment, beyond my power. A few seconds 
Tecovered me. My impression was that my strange 


visitant must have suddenly left the room without my 
being quite aware. By a sort of impulse I rushed to 
the door, outside of which I now heard the footsteps of 
some of the family, when, to my utter astonishment, I 
found it was—locked! I now recollected that I my- 
self locked it before sitting down. 

It is almost needless to say that, though somewhat 
ashamed to give utterance to what I really believed as to 
this matter, the strange adventare of the night was made 
a subject of conversation at the breakfast table next 
morning. On the words leaving my lips, I saw my host 
and hostess exchange looks with each other, and soon 
found that the tale I had to tell was not received with the 
air which generally meets such relations. I was not re- 
pelled by an angry or ill-bred incredulity, or treated as 
one of diseased fancy, to whom silence is indirectly recom- 
mended as the alternative of being laughed at. In short, 
receive it as you will, I was given to understand—for this 
was not attempted to be denied—that I was not the first 
who had been alarmed in a manner, if not exactly similar, 
yet just as mysterious; that visitors, like myself, had 
actually given way to these terrors so far as to quit the 
house in consequence ; and that servants were sometimes 
not to be prevented from sharing in the same contagion. 
At the same time they told me this, my host and hostess 
declared that custom and continued residence had long 
exempted all regular inmates of the mansion from any 
alarms or terrors, The visitations, whatever they were, 
seemed to be confined to new comers, and to them it was 
only a matter of rare and by no means of frequent occur- 
ence. In the neighbourhood I found this strange story 
was well known ; that the house was regularly set down 
as “haunted ” all the country round, and that the spirit, 
or goblin, or whatever it was that was embodied in these 
appearances, was familiarly known by the name of 
** Silky.” 

The warnings so strongly shadowed forth have been too 
true. I have sadly proved how false are appearances, 
and how hollow is much that passes for riches and pros- 
perity in modern England. The gentleman at whose 
house I that night was a guest has long since filled an 
untimely grave. In that splendid hall, since that time, 
sordid strangers have lorded it—and I myself have long 
ceased to think of such scenes as I partook of that evening 
—the envied object of the attentions of one whose virtues 
have survived the splendid inheritance to which he 
seemed destined. 

Whether this be a tale of delusion or superstition, or 
something more than that, it is at all events not without 
a legend for its foundation. There is some obscure and 
dark rumour of secrets strangely obtained and enviously 
betrayed by a rival sister, ending in deprivation of reason 
and death ; and that the betrayer still walks by times in 
the deserted hall which she rendered tenantless, always 
prophetic of disaster to those she encounters. So has it 
been with me, certainly ; and more than me, if those who 
say it say true. It is many, many years since I saw the 
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scene of this adventure ; but I have heard that since that 
time the same mysterious visitings have been more than 
once renewed ; that midnight curtains have been drawn 
by an arm clad in rustling silks ; and the same form clad 
in dark brocade been seen gliding along the dark corridors 
of that ancient, grey, and time-worn mansion, ever pro- 
phetic of death or misfortune. 


Bogte Engines, 





Sy BOGIE, or bogey, is a four-wheeled truck, 
supporting the front part of a locomotive 
weer, engine or the front or hind part of a railway 
carriage, and turning beneath it ona central pin or pivot, 
so that it may be able to take sudden curves. It is also 
known as a bogie-frame. When fitted with an engine, 
it becomes a bogie engine. It was in Newcastle that the 
name was first applied to a coal waggon or truck so con- 
structed as to turn easily. The name is said to be derived 
from the term bogie, meaning a sprite or fiend, because, 
the coal waggon suddenly turning when least expected, 
people used to exclaim that the new waggon was ‘“‘ Old 
Bogey” himself. £. 


It appears that the bogie can be clearly proved to be 
an English invention, though an American origin is often 
claimed for both it and the equalizing beam. An account 
of the origin of the bogie, contained in a recent issue of 
the Railroad Gazette, states that the first bogie used in 
America was placed, in 1829, under some granite cars 
used on the Quincy Granite Railway near Boston, Mr, 
John B. Jarvis, one of the best-known American civil 
engineers, claims that he invented a truck or bogie in 
1831, and that an engine with this bogie was put to work 
on the Mohawk and Hudson Railway in 1832. A second 
engine, on a similar plan, was put in operatien on the 
Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad early in 1833. The 
front end of the engine rested on the frame of a four- 
wheeled truck, so arranged that, by means of a centre- 
pin passing through a transom beam, the upper frame on 
which the engine rested could follow the guide 
of the lower frame without necessarily being par- 
allel with it. Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Com- 
pany built two bogie engines, I believe, in 1833. They 
were ordered, January 12, 1833, by Mr. Stevens for the 
line referred to above, the Saratoga and Schenectady. 
The engines were sent away from Newcastle, April 6, 
1833, and were set to work in America, July 2, 1833. It 
has been stated, however, that they were not bogie 
engines, but merely four-wheel engines, with wood-plated 
frames and hornplates, round fire-boxes, and hand-gear. 
It was understood that the credit of the equalising beam 
and of the “egg motion” was due to Mr. Davison, who 
was draughtsman to Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn, of 
Newcastle. 

The bogie engine seems to have been little known to 


English railway men until 1839 or 1840. In the early part 
of the first-named year three bogie engines, named 
respectively the England, Atlantic, and Columbia, were 
sent to this country by Norris, of Philadelphia, for the 
Birmingham and Gloucester line. They were tried in the 
first instance upon the Grand Junction, and were appa- 
rently not placed upon the railway for which they were 
intended until 1840, 

In a patent granted to W. Chapman, engineer, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and E. W. Chapman, ropemaker, of 
Wallsend, on December 30, 1812, there is a clear descrip- 
tion of a four-wheeled truck. After describing various 
improvements in the rope-driving gear of a six- 
wheeled locomotive, in which one pair of wheels 
is connected rigidly with the main frame, the 
specification continues:—‘*The other pair are fixed 
on axles parallel to each other te a square frame, over 
which the bodie of the carriage shall be se poised that 
two-thirds of its weight should lie over the central point 
of the four wheels where the pivot is placed.” It is re- 
ported that Chapman tried a locomotive engine in the 
vicinity of Newcastle, and there can be no doubt that it 
would be built on the lines of his patent ; ~ve can therefore 
fairly claim that the first bogie was invented and built by 
a Newcastle engineer. J. A. H., Low Fell, 


Evward Waterson, Martyr. 





fam 7a OSEPH LAMPTON, whose stery was told on 

page 78 of the Monthly Chronicle, was not the 

only Roman Catholic who fell a victim to the 
persecution of the age at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Edward 
Waterson was executed there on January 7, 1593. Chal- 
loner’s “Memoirs of Missionary Priests” gives the 
following account of his career :—‘‘ Edward Waterson was 
born in London, and, being come to man’s estate, travelled 
into Turkey. Here aricl: Turk, taking a liking tohim, 
offered his daughter in marriage if he would renounce 
the Christian religion; but this condition Mr. Waterson 
(at that time no Catholic) rejected with horror. Coming 
back from Turkey, he took Rome on his way homewards, 
and there was instructed and became a member of the 
Catholic Church. From Rome he went to the English 
College, then residing at Rheims, was admitted a student, 
and here lived for some years a pattern of humility, 
penance, and other virtues. Desirous of being made 
priest, he was ordained during Lent, 1592, and sent 
into England the Whitsuntide following. Mr. Water- 
son was but a short time in this country, when he 
was apprehended, tried, and condemned for being 
made priest by Roman authority, and coming into 
England. He received the sentence of death, and 
suffered with joy and constancy. The Rev. Arch 
deacon Throllope relates from the testimony of 
virtuous eye-witnesses, ‘ That whilst this blessed man was 
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drawn upon the hurdle to execution, upon a sudden the 
hurdle stood still, and the officers, with all their whipping 
and striving, could not makethe horses move, and, fresh 
horses passing by, they took and yoked them to it, yet 
they could not (tho’ they broke the trasses)in any way 
move the hurdle; and, seeing their attempts frustrated, 
they were forced to take the martyr and lead him on foot 
to the place of execution, saying it would be a note to the 
Papists what had happened that day.’ Being come to 
the gallows, he was shortly after turned off the ladder, 
and, according to sentence, cut down, disembowelled, and 
quartered.” 


Willie Carr, the Blyth 
Samson, 





I have read with great interest the story of Willie Carr, 
in the second part of the Monthly Chronicle, page 82. At 
the time of Willie’s death I was four years old, and it was 
probably not long after that that I heard of the feats of 
strength performed by ‘‘ The Strong Man of Blyth.” As 
I heard the affair described, it was Willie who did not 
want to fight Big Ben. “* He had nae ill will to the man,” 
he said, ‘and what should he fight him for?” Lord 
Delaval, however, apparently overcame his scruples, and 
Willie remarked, ‘‘ Wey, if we are to fight, we mun shak 
hands forst”—with the result already described, 

Irecollect another anecdote about Willie. One night, 
when a number of people were assembled at a public- 
house, one of the company, who was not altogether sober, 
began to joke with him in a manner which Willie did not 
like. Now Willie was a very quiet man ; he did not say 
much, but he took up the kitchen poker with his two hands, 
and, after viewing it contemplatively for an instant or two, 
the company looking inquiringly on, he suddenly rose and 
gave it a twist round his tormentor’s neck. ‘‘It wad hae 
to bide there,” he said, “ till he could behave hissel, for 
naebody but the man that put it there could tak it aff 
again,” 

Thave heard my father say that Willie, after the time 
when he was stricken down, walked about, bent half 
double. He was said to have measured three feet across 
the shoulders, G. C. GREENWELL, Duffield, Derby. 


Porth-Country Wit & wuntaur, 





A WARNING TO ASSES. 

The following, printed on a small poster, was posted up 
in the streets of North Shields about forty-two years 
ago :—“* Whereas, several idle and disorderly persons have 
lately made a practice of riding on an ass belonging to 
Mr, ——., the Head of Ropery Stairs: now, lest any 
accident should happen, he takes this method of informing 


the public that he is determined to shoot his said ass, and 
cautions any person who may be riding on it at the time 
to take care of himself, lest_ by some unfortunate mistake 
he shoot the wrong one.” 

HAWKS’S MEN AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

The story of the exploits of Ned White and a squad of 
Hawks’s men at the Battle of Waterloo appeared in Robin 
Goodfellow’s gossip in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle some 
time ago. It was taken down from the recitation of Mr. 
John Atlantic Stephenson. The astonishing narrative 
runs thus :—Man, aa fell in wi’ Ned White the other day. 
Ye knaa Ned and other twenty-fower o’ Haaks’s cheps went 
oot te the Peninsular War, whor Wellin’ton was, ye knaa. 
Se, as we wor hevin’a gill tegithor, aa says te him, ‘* Ned, 
d’ye mind when ye wor in the Peninsular War?” ‘Aa 
should think aade,” sayshe. ‘‘ Did ye ever faall in wi’ 
Wellin’ton?” saysaa. ‘‘ Wellin’ton!” says he; “wey, 
map, aa knaa’d him. Wey, just the day afore the Battle 
o’ Watterloo he sent forme. ‘ Ned,’ he says, ‘tyek yor 
twenty-fower men,’ he says, ‘an gan up and shift them 
Frenchmen off the top of yon hill.’ ‘ Aall reet,’ says aa, 
‘but it winnit tyek all the twenty-fowéer,’ aa says. ‘Ah! 
but it’s Napoleon’s crack regiment,’ he says; ‘ ye’d bettor 
tyek plenty.’ ‘Aall reet,’ aa says, ‘ we'll suen shift ’em.’ 
Se deon aa cums te the lads, an’ aa says: ‘ Noo, ma lads, 
Wellin’ton wants us te shift yon Frenchmen off the top of 
yon hill.’ ‘ Aall reet,’ they says. ‘Heor, Bob Scott,’ aa 
says, ‘hoo mony Frenchmen are thor up yondor? ‘ Aboot 
fower hundred,’ he says. * Hoo mony on us will it tyek te 
shift them? aa axes. ‘Oh! ten,’saysBob. ‘Wey, we'll tvek 
fifteen,’ aa says, ‘just te humour the aad man,’ ‘ Aall reet,’ 
they says. Se off we set at the double alang the lonnen ; 
but just as we torned the corner at the foot of the hill 
whe should we meet but Bonnipart hissel on a lily-white 
horse, wi’ acocked haton. ‘ Whor are ye off te, Ned? says 
he. ‘Wey, te shift yon Frenchmen off yon hill!’ 
* Whaat !’ he says ; ‘wey, that’s my crack regiment,’ he 
says. ‘Nivvor mind that,’ aa says ; ‘ Wellin’ton says we 
hev te shift ‘em, and shifted they’ll be, noo!’ ‘Ye’re 
coddin’,’ says he. ‘Ne coddin’ aboot it,’ aa says; ‘ we'll 
suen shift them off.’ Aa says,‘Cum by!’ ‘Had on!’ 
he says, and he gallops reet up the hill te them and shoots 
oot, ‘Gan back, ma lads, gan back! Heor’s Ned White 
from Haaks’s and his twenty-fower lads comin’ up te shift 
ye. Yehevvent a happorth of chance!’ And back they 
went. Did aa ivvor see Wellin‘ton? Wey, man, ye shud 
think shyem !” 


A PITMAN’S APPETITE. 


In the old days, when laying out the tubs led to a good 
deal of loss to the Northern pitman, a miner became 
exasperated on reaching bank to find that three tubs he 
had filled had been forfeited. In high dudgeon he forced 
his way into the office and laid his grievance before the 
owner, who had company. ‘‘ How much did this man 
make last fortnight?’ the owner asked the clerk. ‘“ Two 
pounds for eight days,” replied that official. ‘‘ Five shil- 
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lings a day,” remarked a gentleman who was visiting the 
owner ; ‘“‘that’s far more than my men make.” ‘An 
whe’s yor men ”” cried the pitman, turning fiercely round. 
‘* Weavers,” was the reply. ‘‘ Weavors!” shouted 
Geordy—‘‘ weavors! Wey, aa cud eat twe or three 
weavors ivvory day aa gan hyem frae the pit !” 


UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

A venerable and respected gentleman belonging the 
North of England, who is reputed to be a millionaire, 
and whose great fortune is expected to fall to a nephew, 
was lately asked for a subscription towards some charitable 
object. Having inscribed his name on the list for £5, the 
old gentleman’s attention was called to the fact that his 
nephew had put his name down for £100. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, 
**my nephew has great expectations ; I have none!” 


THE BEER TEST. 


Some years ago, in a village not far from Gateshead, a 
new public-house was opened, which became the subject 
of conversation with a few of the men folks of the vil- 
lage, as they stood at a lane end one Saturday afternoon. 
After discussing the merits of the house, the landlord, 
&c., it was proposed by one of the party to proceed to the 
new house to try the beer, which proposal was soon 
agreed to by four of the number, ‘“‘ Let’s hey a quaart o’ 
yor best beer, hinny,” said the spokesman, as they each 
took a seat in the tap-room. The order was soon attended 
to, and when each had tasted the liquid the opinions ex- 
pressed concerning it were anything but favourable, 
However, they intended to give it a fair trial, and, as time 
went on, quart after quart was brought in; when suddenly 
one of the company inquired, “‘ Aa say, lads, hoo monny’s 
this we’ve had?” “ This is eight, hinny,” said one of the 
others, ‘‘ an’ aa’m hanged if aa feel onny different.” ‘* Or 
me, owthor,” said a third. ‘ Let’s away oot o’ this, an’ 
we'll gan doon te wor aad hoose. We waddent ha’ been 
thor aall this time wivoot being drunk.” 
sure we waddent,” said the fist speaker. The party then 
rose to leave, but they all changed their opinions of the 
beer when they found themselves outside of the house ; 
for no sooner did they get into the air than they lost sight 
of each other, and at the same time their limbs refused to 
obey them. “ Whor is thoo, Jack?” said one of the 
bewildered ones, ‘‘ Aa’m hang’d if aa knaa,” said Jack, 
“but aa’ll tell ye whaat, mates, let’s try te get into the 
hoose agyen ; that beer’s a lang way bettor than aa thowt 
it wes, Aa’s mortal wi’ two quaarts !” 


“Noa, aa’s 


LOCAL ART 


The other day a lad went into a Newcastle paint-shop 
and said: ‘‘Aa want a pen’orth o’ new green pent; 
fethor’s gan te pent a Heelandor !” 


THE PITMAN IN A FIX. 


After one of our winter storms, a pitman found it 
necessary to sweep the snow off the roof of an outhouse. 
Whilet engaged in this occupation, he slipped, and was 


unable to prevent himself fron: falling from the roof. His 
first exclamation was ‘‘ Marcy !” Finding himself nearer 
the edge of the roof, he yelled ‘‘ Marcy on us !” and just 
before falling he was heard to exclaim : ‘‘ Begox ! noo for 
the thump!” 


A THIRSTY CUSTOMER, 


“ Let’s hev a gill o’ beer!” said a pitman at the 
Marsden Grotto the other Saturday morning. ‘If aa’d 
knaan aa wes gan te be se dry the morn, aa wad ha’e tyen 
an extra pint last neet !” 


THE WIFE'S REQUEST, 


A Newcastle man, troubled with a drunken wife, 
thought he would cure her of her bad habits by terror. 
When she was one day ir a helpless state of intoxication 
he procured a coffin, placed her in it, and screwed the lid 
partially down, Waking up, but being unable to release 
herself, the wife demanded to know where she was, 
The husband informed her through the half-closed lid 
that she was in the regions of his Satanic Majesty, 
** And is thoo thor tee?” she asked. ‘‘ Ay.” ‘* And hoo 
lang hes thoo been thor?” ‘*Six months.” “ And 
hoo lang hev aa been thor?” ‘*Three months.” ‘“ Had 
away, then,” said the thirsty wife, ‘“‘and get’s a gill o’ 
whisky : thoo knaas the plyace bettor than aa de !” 


North-Countryp Obituaries, 





Mr, J. F. Young, a well-known actor in the provinces, 
and, during the first two seasons of the Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle, stage manager and leading actor at that 
house, died at Stirling. 


Alderman John Hunton, J.P., brick manufacturer, 
prominently connected with the Corporation and other 
public and philanthropic bodies in Stockton, of which 
he was mayor in 1875, died suddenly at his residence in 
that town, on the 19th of March, at the age of 60 years. 


On the 2ist of March was announced the death, at the 
early age of 29, of the Rev. J. R. Howat, formerly 
Presbyterian minister at Sunderland, and son of the Rev. 
Dr. H. T, Howat, of Liverpool. 


On the same day, died at Heavy Gate, Rowland’s Gill, 
at the advanced age of 82 years, Mr. James Beveridge, 
baker, who for between sixty and seventy years had 
been prominently associated with the body of Free- 
masons, 


The death was announced, on the 28th of March, of Mr. 
William Manners, of Norton, Stockton, formerly an 
ironmonger at Hartlepool, of which town he was mayor 1D 
1845, The deceased gentleman was 84 years of age. 

Mr. John Coxon, one of the oldest and most respected 
farmers of the North, died on the 25th of March, aged 73, 
at Longdyke Farm, Shilbottle, near Alnwick. 

Mr. Francis Jackson, wine merchant, Market Street, 
Newcastle, and last surviving son of the late Mr. Francis 
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Jackson, for many years financial manager to the late Mr. 
Richard Grainger, died at Gosforth on the 28th of March. 

Mr, W. H. Atkinson, managing director and chairman 
of the North Shields Gas Company, died on the ist of 
April, at Tynemouth, in the 64th year of his age. 

Mr. Daniel Busby, one of the lessees, along with Mr. 
Turton. of the Newcastle Tramways, and more recently 
of the South Shields Tramways, died at Liverpool, at the 
advanced age of 74. 

Mr. John Chisman, an old inhabitant of Durham, who 
bad carried on business at the foundry at Elvet Bridge, in 
that city, for a considerable number of years, died in the 
77th year of his age. 

Mr. Thomas Simpson, a member of the old firm of 
Messrs. Simpson and Sons, printers and atationers, Dean 
Street, Newcastle, died, after a short but severe illness, 
on the 9th of April. 


See eae aoa ae ee 
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Record of Ebents, 





florth-Country Occurrences, 


MARCH. 

19.—The foundation stone of St. Aidan’s Church, 
South Shields, capable of accommodating 660 persons, 
and costing £3,886, was laid by Ald. Readhead, in pre- 
sence of a large gathering of clergy and laity. 

2.—This being the twelve hundredth anniversary of 
the death of St. Cuthbert, special services were held in 
all the Catholic churches and chapels in the diocese of 
Hexham and Newcastle. A leading feature in the service 
in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Newcastle, was the introduction 
of a portion of the coffin in which the body of the saint 
was reputed to have reposed, the relic being carried round 
the building, and afterwards exposed on the Lady Altar, 

—Ald. Barkas, Newcastle, completed his fiftieth year 
of entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 

—A fire of a destructive character occurred early this 
morning on the premises of Mr. Jacob Goodfellow, 
draper, in Melville Street, Consett, resulting in the 
destruction of the establishment as well as of the stock- 
in-trade. 

21.—Some noisy and demonstrative proceedings took 
place at Coxlodge in connection with the strike of 
Northumberland miners, caused by the return of several 
men to work contrary to the wishes of the strike hands; 
and on the same day considerable excitement was created 
in Dudley by a procession of women, which had its origin 
ina similar cause. 

—A local branch of the Shelley Society was formed, 
with Dr, R. 8. Watson as chairman, and Mr, F. G. 
Aylward as secretary. 

—On this and the following day, Earl Morley, Mr. 
John Burnett, and other members of the Ordnance Com- 
mission, visited the Ordnance Works of Sir W. G. 

ng and Co., at Elswick, Newcastie. 

22.—A very painful occurrence took place in the Town 

Buildings, Newcastle, in the suicide of James 
Crewther, who had been for nearly thirty years in the 
employment of the Corporation as clerk in the City 

ugineer’s Department, and who, while in charge of a 
detective, had been allowed to enter a closet, where he 
cut his throat with a razor. The deceased was 51 years of 


age; and at the inquest held on his body, next day, the 
jury returned a verdict to the effect that he had com- 
mitted the act which led to his death while in a despond- 
ing state of mind. 

24.—This afternoon, in the presence of a large number 
of spectators, amongst whom were the directors of the 
company and the chairman (Mr. J. D. Milburn, New- 
castle), the Blyth New Dry Dock, which had been in 
course of formation for the past sixteen months, was 
formally opened by the screw-steamer Richard Cory, of 
South Shields, which was brought specially round for 
the purpose of entering the dock. 

25.—Several persons were fined by the Newcastle 
magistrates for Sunday trading on the Quayside. 

26.—The last of the ninth series of People’s Concerts, 
under the auspices of the Corporation of Newcastle, was 
given in the Town Hall to-night, when there was a very 
large audience. The Mayor (Mr, B.C. Browne) stated, 
in the course of the evening, that the average attend 
ance during the series had been 1,700, which was some- 
what higher than it had ever been before. 

—Several men were fined at the Moot Hall Police 
Court for taking part in disorderly proceedings at Cox 
lodge, arising out of the strike of Northumberlana 
miners, 

28.—It was announced to-day that the house in 
Buller’s Green, Morpeth, in which Dr. Morrison, the first 
Protestant missionary to China, was born on the 5th of 
January, 1782, had been razed to the ground. 

29.—A Workmen’s Industrial and Loan Jubilee Ex- 
hibition, in aid of the funds of the Sunderland Infirmary, 
was opened to-day in the Skating Rink, in that town, by 
the Earl of Durham, in the presence of a large as- 
semblage. The workmen’s exhibits were 75 in number, 

—A public meeting, presided over by Mr, T. A. Potts, 
and addressed by Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P., was 
held in the Central Hall, Newcastle, in support of the 
Shop Hours Regulation Bill. 

30.—At a meeting of the master plumbers of Newcastle, 
under the presidency of the Mayor, it was resolved to 
establish a local guild for the registration of the members 
of the craft and the education of apprentices, 

—The foundation stone of the buildings to be erected 
on the Singleton House site, in Northumberland Street, 
was laid by Mrs. W. S. Armstrong, wife of the lessee, 
copies of the Daily, Evening, Weekly, and Monthly Chroni- 
cles, with other papers, being deposited in the cavity of the 
stone. 

31.—A fire, attended with great destruction of property 
broke out in the timber yard and saw mills of Messrs. 
Rayner and Moller, on the east side of South Dock at 
Sunderland. 

—Longhirst estate and Longbirst colliery, in the county 
of Northumberland, were publicly sold to Mr. Sample, 
Bothal Castle, for £53,000, on behalf of Mr. James 
Joicey, M.P, 

APRIL, 

1.—The members of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Union received the fourth fortnight’s strike allowance, 
full members getting 4s. ; half-members 2s, ; and children 
6d. At a meeting of delegates next day, it was resolved 
that the lodges be recommended to empower the Execu- 
tive Committee to re-open negotiations with the coal- 
owners. As the result of the ballot which followed, it 
was ascertained on the 7th of April that the voting was 
about equal for and against the proposal; but, owing to 
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dissatisfaction with the form of the voting paper, a num- 
ber of collieries declined to take part in the ballot. 

—The 23-ton gua in Tynemouth Castle Yard was fired 
for the first time since its arrival there. 

2—This afternoon, in the presence of a large assemblage 
of the inhabitants, the new supply of water for Swalwell 
was formally turned on by Mr. George Ramsey. 

—The first of a series of four oratorios,{at popular 
prices, was given by Dr, Rea in the Town Hall,: New- 
castle. 

4.—A fire, attended with extensive destruction of pro- 
perty, broke out in the paper mills ~f the Ford Works 
Company, at South Hylton, near Sunderland. 

—The ceremony of breaking the ground on the site of 
@ proposed new Presbyterian Church at West Jesmond, 
Newcastle, was performed by Mr. Thomas Crawford. 

—A new bridge between North and South Stockton 
was opened without ceremony. 

5.—Stockton Town Council declined to co-operate with 
the Durham County Committee in raising subscriptions 
towards the Imperial Institute, but resolved to present an 
address of congratulation to her Majesty on her Jubilee. 

6.—A boiler explosion occurred in the main coal seam 
at Trimdon Colliery, killing {the engineman, Jobn 
Robinson. 

—A destructive fire broke out at the extensive glass 
bottle works of Messrs, Candlish and Sons at Seaham 
Harbour. Before the flames could be subdued, damage 
to the extent of £2,000 or £3,000 was done, 

8.—A stage-carpenter named Robert Crowther died 
from the effects of injuries received the previous evening 
at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, by reason of a cannon- 


ball, used above the scenes to produce a thunder effect in, 


the opera of “‘ Nordisa,” falling on to his head. 

9.—One of the most important events in the history of 
shipbuilding on the Tyne took place to-day, when 
H.M.S. Victoria was launched from the Elswick ship- 
yard of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., in the 
presence of an immense concourse of spectators, estimated 
at one hundred thousand. It had been originally in- 
tended that the vessel should be called the Renown; but 
subsequently the order was given that she should be 
named the Victoria, in commemoration of the Jubilee 
year of her Majesty’s reign. In length the ship is 340 
feet, and in breadth 70 feet. Her mean draught is 26 
feet 9 inches, and the displacement in tons is 10,500, 
while the total cost of the vessel will be £750,000. The 
christening ceremony was performed by Mrs. A. B. 
Forwood, wife of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

11.—It was resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the Northumberland Miners’ Union to issue fresh ballot 
papers, embodying proposals as to whether the Wages 
Committee should be empowered to meet the coalowners 
with a view to effect a settlement, or whether the men 
should continue out on strike. 

—A young man named William Walls, of Franklin 
Street, Newcastle, was drowned by falling from a boat 
in which he was sailing with a companion off Tyne- 
mouth, 

—The memorial stones of a new Wesleyan Sunday 
School were laid by Mr. Miles MacInnes, M.P., and 
other gentlemen, at Acomb, near Hexham. 


11.—A meeting of Northumberland miners and other 
workmen was held at Horton, near Cramlington, for the 
purpose of forwarding the cause of Socialism, addresses 
being delivered by Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. J. L. Mahon, and other agents of the 
different Socialist organizations in London. 





General Occurrences, 


MARCH. 

19.—Father Keller, !a Roman Catholic priest, having 
been summoned before the Dub‘in Court of Bankruptcy 
to give evidence, refused to do so on the ground that to 
answer certain questions would tend to violate confi- 
dences which he could not, in duty to his sacred pro- 
fession, betray. The rev. gentleman was, therefore, 
committed for contempt of court. 

20.—Suicide of Mr. John Kynaston Cross, formerly 
member of Parliament for Bolton and Under-Secretary 
of State for India. Mr. Cross was 55 years of age. 

22.—The ninetieth birthday of the Emperor William of 
Germany was celebrated in Berlin to-day with imposing 
ceremonies. 

—A terrible colliery explosion occurred at Bulli, 
New South Wales. Eighty-five miners lost their lives, 

23.—The Queen visited Birmingham, where she received 
loyal addresses from the Corporation and other bodies, 
and laid the foundation stone of new Law Courts. - Her 
Majesty was welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. 

28.—Mr. A. J. Balfour, Secretary for Ireland, intro- 
duced a new Coercion Bill for Ireland in the House of 
Commons. 

29.—Father Ryan, another Irish Roman Catholic 
priest, having been cited before the Irish Bankruptcy 
Court, refused to answer questions, and was committed 
for contempt of court. 


APRIL. 

4.—A conference of representatives of the mother 
country and the colonies was opened at the Foreign 
Office, London. The Marquis of Salisbury, Prime 
Minister, delivered a speech on Imperial defence and 
federation. 

10.—Mr. Charles Newdigate Newdegate, who had 
represented North Warwick in the House of Commons 
for upwards of 42 years, died at the age of 71. The 
deceased gentleman, who was a Conservative in politics 
and a Protestant in religion, will be best remembered for 
his strenuous opposition to Mr. Bradlaugh in connection 
with the oath question. 

11.—News was received to-day of another attempt to 
assassinate the Czar. As his Majesty and the Czarina 
were driving, on the 6th inst., from the Winter Palace to 
the Gatchina Railway Station, St. Petersburg, a student 
and a young girl were arrested. Several bombs were 
found in their possession. 

—Great meeting in Hyde Park, London, to-day (Easter 
Monday). to protest against the Irish Coercion Bill. It 
was estimated that 200,000 persons were present. 

12.—It was reported to-day that 482 officers of the Rus- 
sian army were under arrest for supposed participation 1B 
the Nihilist conspiracy. 
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